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CALVIN  COOLIDOE 

President  of  the  United  States,  inaugurated  Maa-h  4,^1929 


THE  NEW  AMBASSA 


THK  friendly  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and 
the  great  Republic  of  Mexico  have  received  a  new  impulse 
in  the  recent  appointment,  by  President  Calles,  of  .Senor 
Don  Manuel  C.  Tellez  as  Ambassador  Plenipotentiary 
and  Extraordinary  before  the  Government  in  Washington.  In  this 
appointment  President  Calles  has  given  not  only  proof  of  an 
unusual  breadth  of  view  hut  of  his  keen  desire  to  achieve  a  closer 
and  more  intimately  cordial  understanding  between  these  two  great 
neighbor  nations,  since  Mr.  Tellez  has  already  demonstrated  that  he 
possesses  to  a  marked  degree  precisely  the  cjualities  of  mind  and 
spirit  most  likely  to  bring  about  this  felicitous  result.  That  his 
appointment  is  of  happy  augury  to  both  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  brief  excerpt  from  bis 
address  to  President  Coolidge  upon  the  occasion  of  presenting  his 
credentials  to  the  Wliite  House : 

In  the  work  of  national  reconstruction  that  has  been  initiated  under  the  best 
auspices,  it  is  the  firm  purpose  of  my  Government  to  do  its  utmost  and  to  use 
all  the  energies  that  are  at  its  free  disposal  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  needy 
classes  of  the  country  by  means  of  rational  and  practical  education  which,  while 
enabling  them  to  emerge  from  the  precarious  economic  and  intellectual  level  in 
which  they  have  lived,  may  turn  every  man  into  a  citizen  capable  of  working  out 
a  future  for  himself  and  of  serving  his  fellowmcn,  an  arduous  and  humanitarian 
task  which  has  been  faithfully  undertaken,  which  can  not  conflict  with  any  of 
the  interests  of  others,  which  will  make  a  better  Mexico  but  a  Mexico  free  and 
open,  as  ever,  to  men  of  good  will  with  no  other  limitations  than  those  of  the 
respect  due  to  its  institutions.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

-Mexico,  whose  only  strength  is  the  respect  in  which  she  holds  her  own  and 
foreign  institutions,  whose  only  ambitions  are  the  welfare  of  her  people  and  the 
unlimited  desire  for  harmonious  cooperation  as  far  as  it  lies  in  her  power  in  the 
concert  of  the  forward  march  of  the  nations,  harbors  the  desire  and  purpose, 
consistent  with  her  interests,  of  offering  true  friendship  to  all  those  peoples 
willing  to  acce|)t  it  and  ready  to  reciprocate  upon  the  basis  of  the  strictest 
equality.  *  *  *  321 
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In  his  reply  to  these  expressively  frank  statements  President 
Coolidge  made  the  following  ol)ser\'ations; 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  your  lucid  recapitulation  of  the  problems  and 
difficulties  met  with  by  the  people  of  Mexico  within  the  last  two  decades;  prob¬ 
lems  the  solutions  of  which  you  indicate  are  being  found  through  patient  fidelity 
of  purpose,  and  by  courageous  tenacitj'  to  ideals  of  welfare  and  progress  dear  to 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  both  the  Government  and  people  of  Mexico.  The  con¬ 
stant  endeavor  along  constructive  lines  to  achieve  this  purpose,  while  adminis¬ 
tering  the  laws  in  strict  accordance  therewith,  is  being  followed  with  the  most 
sympathetic  interest  by  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  thank  you  for  your  mention  of  my  friendship  and  of  my  own  efforts  and 
those  of  my  collaborators  to  bring  about  practical  cooperation  between  the  two 
Governments  in  the  settlement  of  matters  of  mutual  interest.  To  follow  the 
well-marked  road  of  harmonious  relations  between  the  two  countries  is  a  pleasure 
and  the  permanent  benefits  resulting  from  the  communion  of  minds  within 
the  last  few  years  are  noteworthy  monuments  which  may  be  pointed  to  with 
pride.  The  perpetuation  of  the  cherished  friendship  which  has  so  happily 
existed  between  the  two  peoples  is  very  dear  to  us;  it  rests  upon  a  firm  basis  of 
cordiality,  and  a  policy  of  mutual  respect  and  consideration  which  must  exist 
between  the  two  peoples  whose  propinquity  and  community  of  interests  demand 
of  them  a  perfect  and  reciprocal  understanding  for  their  best  development. 

The  new  ambassador  was  born  in  the  city  of  Zacatecas,  February 
16,  1886.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  elementary  studies  in  the 
Preparatory  School  of  Mexico  City,  he  entered  the  law  school  of  the 
National  University  in  the  same  city  where  his  legal  preparation 
was  made.  While  still  a  mere  youth  he  began  his  political  and 
diplomatic  career  when,  in  June,  1906,  he  entered  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Kelations  in  the  character  of  Meritorio  Super numerario, 
serving  w'ithout  salary  or  other  emolument,  being  promoted  to  the 
next  grade  early  the  following  year  and  still  again  before  the  close 
of  that  same  year.  Ilis  ne.xt  appointment  was  as  Counsellor  of  the 
Mexican  Consulate  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  a  position  he  held  until 
February,  1909,  when  he  was  appointed  consul  at  Vancouver,  Canada. 
In  1911  he  accepted  a  similar  appointment  in  Kobe,  Japan,  where  he 
remained  until  1914  when  he  became  Consul  General  in  Yokahama 
and  custodian  of  archives  in  the  Mexican  Legation  at  Tokyo. 

In  February,  1915,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Diplomatic 
Envoy  on  Special  Mission  to  Japan,  and  in  December  of  that  same 
year  he  became  Charge  ad  interim  of  the  Mexican  Legation  in  Tokyo. 
In  May,  1919,  he  left  Japan  for  China  to  occupy  the  position  of 
Charg6  d ’Affaires.  Pearly  in  1920  Sefior  Tellez  came  to  the  United 
States  as  First  Secretary  of  the  Mexican  Embassy,  being  promoted 
in  June  of  that  same  year  to  the  responsible  position  of  Charg6 
d’Affaires  ad  interim,  which  he  held  with  entire  success  during  the 
actuation  of  the  High  Commissioner  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador, 
Don  F'emando  Iglesias  Calderon.  In  January  of  1923  Senor  Tellez 
was  again  promoted,  being  appointed  Counsellor  of  the  Mexican 
Embassy  and,  exactly  one  year  later,  he  was  named  Envoy  Extra- 
i 
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ordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  recent  appointment  hy  the  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  exalted  position  of  Ambassador. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  the  short  space  of  19  years  Sefior 
Tellez  has  risen  from  a  subordinate  position  in  the  Mexican  Foreign 
Oflice,  through  practically  every  gradation  in  the  Consular  and  Diplo¬ 
matic  serv'ice  of  his  country,  to  occupy  finally  not  only  one  of  the 
most  important  positions  within  the  gift  of  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  but  in  the  entire  diplomatic  world. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  wishes  to  add  to  the 
many  outspoken  expressions  of  friendly  good  will  which  have  greeted 
Ambassador  Tellez  upon  his  arrival  in  Washington,  its  most  respectful 
felicitations  and  its  sincere  good  wishes  for  a  full  measure  of  success 
in  the  important  work  which  lies  before  him. 


By  Guillermo  A.  Suerwell 

Secretary  of  the  Inter- American  High  Commission,  United  States  Section 

The  Museo  Social  Argentino  (Argentine  Museum  of  Social 
Economy),  established  in  Buenos  Aires,  organized  the  First 
International  Congress  of  Social  Economy,  which  was  held 
in  the  Argentine  capital  from  October  2()  to  November 

4,  l‘)24. 

Buenos  Aires  was  selected  as  the  seat  for  this  Congress,  not  only 
because  the  initiative  came  from  that  city,  but  also  because  it  was 
hoped  to  bring  into  more  intimate  contact  with  their  distant  confreres 
the  social  workers  of  America  and  as  a  result  to  achieve  a  closer 
collahoration  between  that  continent  and  the  others  in  the  domain 
of  social  and  economic  thought  and  action. 

The  principal  object  of  the  institution  which  organized  this  Con¬ 
gress  is  to  carry  on  practical  investigations  to  the  end  that  concrete 
plans  may  be  developed  looking  toward  the  definite  social  betterment 
of  the  Argentine  people.  The  labors  of  the  Museum  have  from  the 
start  been  characterized  by  a  thoroughness  and  sincerity  which  are 
already  bearing  fruit,  and  it  has  enjoyed  the  collaboration  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen,  scientists,  professional  men,  and 
men  of  affairs  in  that  great  Southern  Republic. 

As  similar  institutions  exist  in  various  other  countries,  both  of  the 
old  and  new  worlds,  one  t)f  the  first  concerted  steps  of  the  members 
of  the  Argentine  institution  was  to  put  itself  in  contact  with  all  such 
oiganizations,  to  the  end  that  ideas  might  be  exchanged  and  advan¬ 
tage  taken  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  common  labor  in  the 
future.  After  due  consultation  and  ripe  deliberation,  it  was  decided 
that  the  work  of  the  First  International  Congress  should  be  divided 
into  six  sections,  in  a  complete  program  the  full  text  of  which  follows: 

FIKST  SECTION. - SOCIAL  MUSEUMS  AND  SIMILAR  INSTITUTIONS 

1.  Definition  and  range  of  social  museums. 

2.  Organization  of  social  museums;  resources;  most  efficient  means  of  action. 

3.  Relations  between  social  museums,  the  people,  and  the  State. 

4.  Creation  of  social  museums  in  the  countries  where  they  do  not  exist. 
Means  of  obtaining  this  result. 
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5.  Similar  institutions;  their  purpose. 

a.  International  action  of  social  museums  and  similar  institutions;  coordination 
of  their  work;  international  cooperation. 

7.  Organization  of  bibliography  of  social  problems. 

SECOND  SECTION. - LABOK  PROBLEMS 

First  Part. — General  Questions. 

1.  The  immigrant  laborer.  Pos.sibilities  of  treaties  on  social  questions. 

2.  International  social  insurance. 

Second  Part. — Problems  of  American  Countries. 

1.  Organization  of  official  Departments  of  Labor. 

2.  Distinctive  character  of  social  legislation  appropriate  to  .Vmerican  countries. 

3.  Regulation  of  work  of  women  and  children. 

4.  Weekly  rest. 

5.  Determination  of  length  of  working  day. 

6.  Minimum  wage  and  wage  protection. 

7.  Conciliation  and  arbitration. 

8.  Collective  contract. 

9.  Health  and  safety. 

10.  Labor  accident  compensation. 

11.  Social  insurance. 

12.  Workers’  control  and  profit  sharing. 

13.  Tendencies  of  labor  unions;  legislation  concerning  them. 

14.  Industrial  and  labor  courts. 

15.  Creation  of  an  institute  for  centralizing  information  on  American  social 
conditions. 

THIRD  SECTION. - PUBLIC  HEALTH 

1.  Prevention  of  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  and  other  vices;  methods  of 
fighting  the.se;  international  cooperation. 

2.  Methods  of  fighting  malaria,  leprosy,  tuberculosis,  .syphilis,  and  other 
commuiucable  diseases;  international  cooperation. 

3.  Occuiiational  hygiene  and  diseases. 

4.  Housing  and  nutrition. 

5.  Organization  and  operation  of  tlie  departments  and  bureaus  in  charge  of 
|)ublic  hygiene,  health,  and  medical  and  surgical  care. 

U.  Organization  and  operation  of  social  welfare  institutions. 

7.  International  treaties  on  health  matters. 

FOURTH  SECTION. - EDUCATION 

1.  Primary  education.  Does  it  attain  its  purpose  of  giving  a  well-rounded 
education,  preparing  for  a  full  life? 

2.  Secondary  education — general  educational  aspects  (complementary  to  pri¬ 
mary  and  preparatory  to  advanced  education).  Defects  and  needed  reforms. 

3.  Special  education — industrial;  commercial;  teaching  of  abnormal  and 
retarded  children. 

4.  The  primary  teacher.  Improvements  needed  in  his  training. 

5.  The  secondary  teacher.  Where  and  how  should  he  be  trained? 

0.  Teaching  officials.  What  should  be  the  criterion  in  the  appointment  of 
administrative  and  technical  officials  in  primary,  secondary,  and  special  educa¬ 
tion? 

7.  Higher  education.  The  university,  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  cultural 
and  professional  functions.  University  government.  International  equivalence 
in  academic  degrees  and  titles. 
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8.  Free  education.  Within  what  limits  should  free  education  be  developed 
as  to  jirograms,  methods,  training  of  administrative  officials  and  teachers,  and 
sanctions? 

FIFTH  SECTION. — AOKARIAN  PROBLEMS 

1.  Agricultural  unions;  their  relation  to  agricultural  mutual  aid  and  coopera¬ 
tive  societies. 

2.  International  ties  between  these  societies. 

3.  System  of  agrarian  colonization. 

4.  Function  in  agrarian  progress  of  instruction  of  women  in  “farm  home 
management”  {enseigment  agricole  manager). 

5.  Special  regulations  for  agricultural  work  according  to  seasonal  needs  and 
climatic  conditions. 

0.  Best  means  of  stabilizing  rural  industries  on  a  basis  of  land  exploitation 
by  farm  owners. 

SIXTH  SECTION. - SOCIAL  STATISTICS  AND  GENERAL  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

1.  Necessity  of  collecting  special  statistics  comprising  all  facts  related  to 
social  problems.  Ground  to  be  covered;  methods  to  be  followed;  international 
organization. 

2.  Representation  of  professional  aiul  trade  interests  in  popular  government. 
Discussion  of  experiments  carried  out  and  present  tendencies. 

3.  Regulation  of  exchange  in  international  commerce,  as  a  necessity  in  the 
social  order.  Projects  for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Having  been  honored  by  a  special  invitation  from  the  Museo 
Social  Argentine,  and  having  been  appointed  to  represent  various 
United  States  institutions  in  this  First  International  Congress  of 
Social  Economy,  I  attended  the  latter,  taking  an  active  part  in  its 
deliberations,  particularly  in  the  work  of  the  sections;  “Social  Ques¬ 
tions  in  General”  and  “Education.”  Since,  however,  the  sessions 
of  the  various  sections  took  place  simidtaneously,  thus  making  it 
inipo.ssihle  to  follow  the  complete  action  of  more  than  one,  I  am 
unable  to  give  more  than  an  approximate  idea  of  the  work  of  this 
Congress.  The  following  jiaragraphs  are  at  least  an  attempt  to 
convey  my  personal  impressions  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

The  first  characteristic  of  this  assemblage  to  impress  me  was  the 
important  part  taken  in  it  by  private  initiative,  a  fact  which  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  in  matters  of  positive  moment  there  is  not  the  slight¬ 
est  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  assistance  in  international  conferences 
of  persons  of  the  highest  attainments  and  eminence,  irrespective  of 
whether  the  participating  governments  are  officially  represented  or  not. 

The  second  characteristic  to  impress  not  only  me,  but  everyone 
who  attended  the  Congress,  was  the  entire  devotion  and  sobriety  of 
spirit  with  which  the  delegates  applied  themselves  to  their  respective 
tasks  in  spite  of  the  many  attractive  entertainments  and  attentions 
showered  upon  them.  Of  the  many  courtesies  thus  extended,  those 
accepted  were  mainly  of  a  personal  character,  by  small  groups 
usually  with  definite  objectives,  such  as  the  exhibition  of  work  or 
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results  achieved  in  certain  schools  and  institutions  of  national 
character. 

Another  striking  characteristic  of  this  Congress  was  the  eminently 
practical  nature  of  the  problems  submitted  for  discussion,  and  the 
still  more  striking  fact  that  the  resolutions  adopted  are  not  only  all 
entirely  feasible,  but  inspired  in  the  most  far-reaching  ideals  and  a  full 
realization  of  actual  conditions  with  respect  to  the  betterment  possible. 

But  what  impressed  me  more  than  anything  else  was  the  complete 
freedom  of  discussion  accorded  in  the  sections  to  each  proposition 
submitted,  and  the  fact  that  none  was  either  approved  or  rejected 
except  with  fidl  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  in  a  spirit  of  the  utmost 
impartialit}'. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  inteniational  gatherings  that  the  proper 
critical  spirit  is  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  international  courtesy,  a 
state  of  affairs  which,  in  the  case  of  a  scientific  congress,  is  particu¬ 
larly  undesirable,  not  to  say  prejudicial.  In  such  gatherings  every 
subject  presented  is  entitled  to  consideration  irrespective  of  the  person 
who  presents  it  or  the  country  represented  by  the  latter.  Any  other 
method  of  procedure  results  in  the  approval  of  resolutions  which  not 
only  become  dead  letters  because  impossible  of  realization,  but  which 
bring  the  entire  work  of  international  congresses  into  disrepute. 

The  First  International  Congress  of  Social  Economy,  organized 
mainly  by  nonofbcial  elements,  accomplished,  thanks  to  the  charac¬ 
teristics  named,  many  noteworthy  results,  results  which  will  in  the 
future  become  the  inspiration  of  even  more  important  work,  and  which 
meanwhile  greatly  strengthen  the  faith  of  those  of  us  who  sincerely 
believe  in  the  cooperation  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in  their  common 
undertakings. 

The  program  of  section  1  served  notably  to  clarify  the  concept  of 
the  social  museum,  in  general,  and  of  all  other  institutions  working 
toward  analogous  objectives.  Its  principal  result,  to  my  mind,  was 
the  exhibition  to  the  nations  represented  in  Buenos  Aires  of  a  model 
“museum,”  a  model  which  could  be  adopted — with  the  necessary 
modifications  reejuired  by  differing  conditions — as  the  center  of  social 
action  in  countries  now  lacking  such  centers,  or  as  the  source  of  desir¬ 
able  modifications  in  those  museums  already  organized.  The  results 
of  the  work  in  this  section  are  of  the  less  tangible  variety  which,  if  they 
escape  the  statistician,  are  none  the  less  real  and  enduring.  At  this 
moment  of  writing  museums  of  social  economy  are  undoubtedly 
being  established  in  countries  where  they  did  not  before  exist,  and 
even  where  their  appearance  is  unheralded  and  unrecorded  each  one 
of  these  represents  a  great  step  forward  for  humanity. 

In  section  2,  the  delegates  from  the  United  States,  from  Argentina, 
and  Uruguay  took  a  notable  part,  as  w'as  to  be  expected,  since  immi- 
grafion  and  labor  are  important  and  even  vital  problems  in  each  of 
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tlu'in,  the  local  solution  of  which  should  reflect  this  mutually  frank 
and  helpful  interchange  of  ideas.  Other  important  papers  and 
questions  were  introduced  for  discussion  in  this  section  by  delegates 
of  other  nations,  in  some  of  which  very  advanced  laws  were  cited. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  questions  of  immigration  and  labor  the 
American  nations  will  reach  a  uniform  policy,  at  least  as  to  the 
essential  points,  especially  in  everything  relative  to  women  and 
minors. 

\Miile  I  was  unable  to  fully  inform  myself  as  to  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  in  sections  3  and  5,  I  know  that  in  the  first-named  prefer¬ 
ential  attention  was  given  to  themes  4,  6,  and  7,  namely:  “Housing 
and  Alimentation  of  the  Masses,”  “Organization  and  Functioning  of 
Beneficent  Institutions,”  and  “International  Treaties  on  Sanitary 
Matters,”  respectively;  and  that  in  the  second-named  section  careful 
attention  was  devoted  to  the  theme:  “Farm  Home  Management  by 
Women.” 

In  the  section  of  education,  invariably  well  attended,  a  program 
was  developed  which,  although  it  did  not  quite  reach  the  point  of 
practical  recommendations,  nevertheless  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
teaching  force  of  Argentina —and  the  attendance,  naturally,  was 
largely  composed  of  Argentine  teachers — is  very  much  alive  to 
educational  needs  and  profoundly  concerned  in  the  task  of  working 
out  the  best  solution  of  the  problems  of  public  instruction. 

vSection  6  was  from  the  start  invested  with  surpassing  importance, 
since  under  the  head  of  “Social  Statistics  and  Social  Problems  in 
General”  come  many  themes  of  vital  importance.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  section  was  as  successful  in  what  it  did  not  permit  to  be 
accomplished  as  in  what  it  actually  and  indisputably  did  accomplish. 
Under  the  unfailing  regime  of  free  discussion  some  propositions  were 
rejected  because  they  appeared  to  be  entirely  too  radical,  or  even 
menacing  to  sane  social  organization.  In  that  section  it  was  cate¬ 
gorically  established  that  no  program  of  social  reform  which  involved 
or  implied  the  destruction  of  the  home  could  be  approved.  This 
confession  of  faith,  alone,  is  sufficient  to  give  this  congress  a  distin¬ 
guished  place  in  the  history  of  human  assemblages.  In  this  section 
it  was  definitely  stated  that  the  home  is  the  social  unit  and  that  any 
program  which  tends  to  disorganize  the  home  is,  in  essence,  noxious 
and  incapable  of  enduring. 

The  resolutions  presented  by  Miss  Katherine  Lenroot,  United 
States  delegate,  with  respect  to  child  welfare  statistics  were  discussed 
and  approved  in  this  section,  as  also  those  I  had  the  honor  to  present, 
entitled  “The  Code  of  Child  Rights”  and  “Social  Work  as  a  Pro¬ 
fession,”  respectively.  These  resolutions  appear  at  the  close  of  this 
article. 
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This  congress  gave  the  delegates  a  fine  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  educational  work  which  is  being  done  in  the  schools  of  Argentina, 
the  quality  of  which  is  admirable.  It  also  provided  a  practical 
opportunity  of  observing  how  Argentina  is  dealing  with  such  diflicult 
problems  as  the  assimilation  of  immigrants,  the  prevention  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  the  treatment  of  abnormals,  and  the  many  other  ques¬ 
tions  which  to-day  press  so  heavily  on  the  governments  of  the  world. 
The  impression  gained  by  the  observer  as  to  this  work  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  llepublic  is  a  somewhat  mixed  one,  in  which  the  youthful  energy 
with  which  this  work  is  undertaken  is  strongly  reflected  as,  also,  that 
ripeness  of  judgment,  that  careful  deliberation  and  serene  reflection 
which  apparently  have  preceded  each  decision  made. 

In  general,  it  mav  be  said  that  if  the  First  International  Congress 
of  Social  Economy  made  a  very  modest  entrance  into  the  group  of 
international  gatherings,  it  has  nevertheless  upon  the  conclusion 
of  its  deliberations  left  such  a  strong  impression  of  solid  achievement, 
that  henceforward  it  must  be  reckoned  with  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  fruitful  of  those  gatherings  which  have  brought  together 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

RESOLUTIONS  ON  CHILD  WELFARE  STATISTICS 

First. — The  .statistics  of  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  people  regarding  salaries, 
cost  of  living,  work  of  women  and  children,  mortality,  and  di.scase,  and  causes  of 
delinquency,  must  he  considered  as  of  the  greatest  importance  and  prepared 
with  more  even  precision  and  extension  than  commercial  and  industrial  statistics. 

Second. — Stati-stics  on  children  are  of  especial  importance  and  must  cover  all 
the  aspects  of  child  welfare;  health,  education,  work  and  protection  against 
certain  handicaps.  In  cases  where  complete  and  centralized  national  statistics 
do  not  exist,  close  cooperation  should  be  establisheil  between  the  organizations 
compiling  and  analyzing  such  statistics. 

Third. — Statistical  studies  of  child  welfare  require  the  cooperation  of  physicians, 
economists,  sociologists,  educators  and  statisticians.  The  coordination  of 
efforts  and  the  utilization  of  the  work  of  specialists  from  different  sources  is 
greatly  to  be  recommended. 

Fourth. — Statistics  of  child  welfare  must  be  interpreted  to  the  public  in  a 
popular  form  in  bulletins,  pamphlets,  articles  in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
diagrams,  graphs,  cinematographs  and,  in  general,  through  all  means  which 
may  be  understood  by  laymen. 

Fifth. — The  purpose  of  these  statistics  is  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  social  welfare 
work  which  can  be  carried  out  only  when  the  public  in  general  may  understand 
the  meaning  of  such  statistics. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  AS  A  PROFESSION 

First. — “Applied  sociology”  or  “Social  welfare”  (“Accidn  social”)  should  be 
a  profession  similar  to  medicine,  law,  engineering,  and  other  professions  which 
require  university  training. 

Second. — The  aim  of  this  profession  will  be  to  prepare  men  and  women 
theoretically  and  practically  to  exercise  a  beneficent  influence  upon  the  various 
classes  of  society  and  to  direct  such  classes  to  higher  forms  of  life  and  activity. 
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Third. — The  work  already  done  in  universities  which  have  established  this 
profession  should  be  considered  with  care,  in  order  that  the  fullest  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  the  lessons  of  experience  and  that  the  knowledge  of  fundamental 
methods  may  be  disseminated  as  widely  as  possible. 

Fourth. — Governments  and  institutions  carrying  on  projects  relating  to  social 
welfare  will  give  preference  in  employment  to  persons  who  have  graduated  from 
a  course  of  training  designed  especially  for  this  career. 

COOK  ON  TICK  UIliHTS  OK  CI1II.UKKN 

Firxl. — Kvery  child  has  the  right  to  be  born  with  honor,  aiul  his  birth  should 
not  be  an  obstacle  to  the  fullest  and  highest  development  of  his  life  and  his  social 
activities. 

Second. — Kvery  child  has  the  right  to  be  born  in  good  health.  Laws  ncust 
jcrcvent  the  creation  of  generations  of  sickly  and  degenerate  persons.  Mothers 
should  receive  every  care  and  all  hygienic  instruction  which  may  Ije  necessary 
to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  child.  The  child  should  be  examined  and  attended 
in  the  first  days  of  his  life  by  doctors  and  nurses  in  the  public  service.  His 
feeding  and  treatment  should  be  supervised  by  persons  especially  trained  for 
this  service. 

Third. — Every  child  has  the  right  to  the  environment  and  attention  of  a 
decent  home.  Vicious  and  wicked  parents  should  not  be  permitted  to  e.xercise 
influence  over  their  children.  .Abandoned  children  should  be  cared  for  in  private 
homes  rather  than  in  institutions.  If  such  homes  be  lacking,  institutions  for 
the  care  of  children  should  be  so  organized  that  they  may  resemble  homes  as 
closely  as  possible. 

Fourth. — Every  child  has  the  right  to  an  education  which  will  prepare  him 
for  a  complete  life,  that  is,  to  fulfill  his  duty  as  a  member  of  his  famil}',  his  city, 
his  State,  his  country,  and  humanity  in  general.  The  necessary  instruction 
should  be  compulsory  and  gratuitous  for  all.  There  should  be  a  school  within 
the  reach  of  every  child. 

Fifth. — Every  child  has  the  right  to  healthy  recreation  to  conserve  and  im¬ 
prove  his  physical  well-being.  There  should  be  within  the  reach  of  every  child 
a  place  where  he  may  obtain  recreation.  The  State  should  see  that  in  this  place 
the  child  will  find  what  may  be  most  essential  to  his  pleasure  and  his  physical 
training,  and  that  he  may  be  protected  against  harmful  influence. 

Sixth. — Every  child  has  the  right  to  such  spectacles  as  may  profluce  spiritual 
pleasure  and  assist  in  the  development  of  his  character.  The  State  should 
place  such  .spectacles  within  the  reach  of  all  children  and  should  take  care  that 
depressing  or  immoral  exhibitions  be  excluded. 

Seventh. — Every  child  has  the  right  to  the  development  of  his  .social  inclina¬ 
tions.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  every  child  belong  to  some  organiza¬ 
tion  re<|uiring  his  service  and  cooperation  to  a  common  end. 

Eighth. — Every  child  has  the  right  to  a  sincere  expression  of  his  creative 
faculties.  Choral  societies,  children’s  theaters,  vocational  institutions,  and  other 
establishments  will  help  to  give  opportunity  for  this  expression. 

Ninth. — Every  abnormal  child  has  the  right  to  opportunities  equal  to  those 
which  life  offers  to  other  normal  children.  A  child  mentally  deficient  should 
receive  special  attention  to  supply  his  deficiencies. 

Tenth. — Every  child  has  the  right  to  be  considered  innocent.  The  so-called 
delinquent  child  should  be  treated  in  a  special  way,  as  is  the  sickly  or  backw'ard 
child,  until  he  is  made  a  useful  member  of  society. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AS 
A  MARKET  FOR  TROPI- 
CAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS 


By  Wm.  B.  Greeley 

OiieJ  of  Forest  Serrice,  V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

f  Tj  ^111*]  United  States  has  been  an  importer  of  tropical  forest 
products  since  the  days  of  the  early  colonists.  It  is  probable 

J 1  that  the  first  of  these  products  were  coconuts  from  the  West 
Indies  or  Central  America  and  that  mahogany  from  the  West 
Indies  was  a  close  second.  Early  records  indicate  that  West  Indian 
mahogany  was  introduced  into  England  about  1600  for  shipbuilding 
purposes,  and  by  1700  its  reputation  as  a  cabinet  wood  “par  excel¬ 
lence”  was  firmly  established.  There  are  records  of  mahogany 
importations  into  the  United  States  as  early  as  1737,  and  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  it  was  imported  before  that  date.  From  these  small  begin¬ 
nings  in  coconuts  and  mahogany  200  years  ago,  the  imports  of  tropical 
forest  products  hy  the  United  States  have  increased  in  variety  and 
amount  imtil  at  present  their  average  annual  value  is  roughly  about 
$300,000,000.  These  products  include  many  materials  in  common 
everyday  use,  such  as  rubber,  coconut  products,  quinine,  mahogany, 
and  che^^^ng  gum,  and  a  large  number  of  materials,  such  as  gambler, 
tragacanth,  vegetable  ivory,  and  copal,  xv-ith  which  comparatively 
few  people  are  familiar.  In  1921,  the  last  year  for  which  detail 
statistics  of  imports  are  available,  over  700,000  tons  of  tropical 
forest  products  were  imported.  The  average  for  the  last  10  years 
would  be  well  above  this  figure,  as  imports  fell  off  markedly  during 
1921  both  in  amount  and  value,  as  indicated  in  Table  1.* 

Tlie  principal  tropical  forest  products  may,  for  purposes  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  be  divided  into  six  classes.  These  classes  in  the  order  of  the 
value  of  their  imports  in  1921  (see  Table  3*)  are  rubber,  coconut 
products,  resins  and  gums,  dyeing  and  tanning  materials,  wood,  and 
miscellaneous. 

RUBBER 

Rubber  is  made  from  a  white  fluid  which  flows  from  cuts  made  on 
the  trunk  of  the  rubber  tree.  This  fluid,  or  latex,  is  coagulated  by 
various  methods  and  forms  the  crude  rubber  of  commerce. 

•Taken  from  “Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,”  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce. 

•Idem. 
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Tlie  United  States  consumes  over  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  rubber. 
In  1921  over  423,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  about  $75,000,000,  were 
imported.  Brazil  was  the  chief  source  of  rubber  until  1913.  Since 
then  the  rubber  plantations  of  the  East  Indies  have  grown  to  the 
producing  stage,  and  at  present  they  furnish  about  90  per  cent  of  tbe 
world’s  supply.  The  truly  wonderful  development  of  the  rubber 
industry  in  the  East  Indies  started  from  a  few  rubber  tree  seeds  taken 
from  Brazil  to  England  in  1870,  sprouted  there  in  the  Kew  botanical 
gardens  and  sent  to  Ceylon  the  same  year.  Forty  odd  years  later 


A  RUBBER  PLANTATION  OF  THREE-YEAR-OLD  TREES 

Th«  United  States  is  the  market  for  over  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  rubber,  of  which  about  iW  per  cent 
is  produced  by  tbe  plantations  of  the  East  Indies 


over  $200,000,000  worth  of  rubber  was  shipped  from  the  East  Indies 
to  the  United  States  alone.  A  very  large  part  of  this  enormous  crop 
had  its  origin  in  the  first  few  seeds  brought  from  Brazil.  Tlie  total 
production  of  crude  rubber  throughout  the  w^orld  in  1920  was  over 
343,000  tons.  Of  this  over  300,000  tons  was  plantation  rubber  from 
the  East  Indies  and  about  30,000  tons  was  “wild”  rubber  from 
Brazil.  “  Wild  ”  rubber  is  secured  from  native  trees  in  the  tropical 
forests.  It  generally  contains  much  more  foreign  matter  than 
plantation  rubber  on  account  of  the  less  (jarefid  methods  used  in 
collecting  it. 

32725— 25t— Bull.  4 - 2 
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SORTING  AND  HUSKING  COCONUTS 

The  coconut  palm  (trows  in  practically  all  tropical  countries.  Durinit  1921  the  United  States  imiiorted 
a  total  of  563,000,000  pounds  of  coconut  products  from  32  different  countries 

the  kernel;  and  coconut  oil  cake,  the  residue  formed  in  securing 
the  oil. 

The  coconut  palm  is  found  in  practically  all  tropical  countries. 
Imports  of  coconut  products  hy  the  United  States  in  1921  came  from 
32  different  countries  and  reached  the  enormous  total  of  over 
.")63,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  about  $29,000,000.  Coconut  products 
rank  next  to  rubber  in  value  and  above  rubber  in  weight  of  material 
imported.  The  Philippine  Islands  supply  over  one-half  of  the  total 
amount  of  coconut  products  imported  hy  the  United  States.  Their 
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Rubber  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of  products.  One  concern  alone 
has  reported  the  manufacture  of  thousands  of  different  articles.  In 
1920  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  crude  rubber  imported  by  the 
United  States  went  into  vehicle  tires  and  tubes.  Boots  and  shoes 
took  14  per  cent.  New  uses  for  rubber  are  constantly  being  found 
and  old  ones  extended.  The  market  for  rubber  in  the  United  States 
is  firmly  established  on  an  enormous  scale. 

COCONUT  PRODUCTS 

Coconut  products  include  in  addition  to  the  nuts  themselves; 
Copra,  the  dried  kernel  of  the  nut;  coconut  oil,  obtained  by  pressing 
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Courtciy  of  tho  Moiican  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Statee. 

PUEPAKINO  CHICLE  IN  MEXICO 

One  of  Hie  many  small  establishments  In  Mexico  for  preparing  this  gum.  The  liquid  is  boiled  to 
remove  the  water  and  the  resultant  gum  is  molded  in  blocks  for  shififiing 

camphor,  chicle,  copal,  dammar,  kauri,  shellac,  and  a  nimiber  of 
others  of  less  importance. 

Gum  arabic  is  derived  from  the  acacia  trees  of  Africa.  It  is  used 
largely  in  pharmacy  and  also,  in  lower  grades,  for  mucilage,  calico 
printing,  and  for  a  number  of  other  purposes.  Gum  arabic  comprised 
about  one-tenth  (by  weight)  of  the  tropical  gums  imported  in  1921 
and  had  a  value  of  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Camphor  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  wood  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  the  camphor  tree.  It  is  imported  largely  from  China, 
Japan,  and  Persia,  and  is  used  principally  in  medicine  and  phar¬ 
macy.  About  1,. 500,000  pounds,  valued  at  $1,000,000,  were  imported 
in  1921. 


value  was  over  $17,000,000  in  1921.  In  addition  to  being  used  for  a 
great  variety  of  food  protlucts,  including  a  substitute  for  butter  and 
lard,  coconut  products  are  much  used  for  soap  stock.  New  uses  are 
constantly  being  found,  and  the  market  for  coconut  products  in  the 
United  States  shows  no  signs  of  decreasing. 

RESINS  AND  GUMS 

Over  74,000,000  pounils  of  resins  and  gums,  valued  at  over 
$22,000,000,  were  imported  by  the  United  States  from  tropical  coun¬ 
tries  in  1921.  Under  resins  and  gums  are  included  gum  arabic. 
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Cliiclo  (so  \n<loly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clie\\'in5i  <;um)  is 
obtained  from  the  sapodilla  or  zapote  tree  of  Mexico,  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  northern  South  America.  Incisions  are  make  in  the  hark, 
and  the  milklike  liquid  that  flows  from  the  cuts  is  caught  in  a  recep¬ 
tacle.  The  liquid  is  boiled  to  remove  the  water  and  the  resultant 
"um  shipped  in  the  form  of  loaves.  Of  the  0,900,000  pounds  of 
chicle  imported  in  1921  over  one-half  came  from  Mexico.  The  value 
of  all  chicle  imports  was  about  S.3,r)00,000. 

Copal,  dammar,  and  kauri  arc  resins  obtained  from  tropical  trees 
and  used  principallv  for  varnish  makin".  Thev  come  larjjelv  from 


THE  QUEBIIACIIO  INDUSTRY  IN  PARAGUAY 


In  vifw  of  tlio  forest  ilepletion  and  iiiereiisiiiK  “efiestnut  Idight,”  the  United  States  will  iindoubtedljr 
eontinue  to  he  a  laritc  market  for  ciuehraeho,  lM)th  in  the  form  of  wood  and  extraets 


British  Africa  and  the  Belgian  Koiifio  in  Africa,  from  the  Straits 
Settlements  anti  Dutch  East  Indies  in  Asia,  and  from  New  Zealantl. 
In  1921  over  17,000,000  pounds  of  the  three  rosins^were  imported, 
valued  at  about  §2,000,000. 

Shellac,  known  as  lac  in  its  crude  state,  is  a  resin  produced  by  the 
bite  of  certain  insects  on  the  twgs  of  several  species  of  East  Indian 
trees.  The  twigs  become  coated  with  lac  and  are  collected  and  put 
through  a  refining  process.  The  resultant  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol 
is  the  much-used  “spirit  varnish.”  The  imports  of  shellac  in  1921 
formed  over  a  thinl  of  the  total  of  all  gum  imports  by  weight  and  had 


HAITIAN  LOGWOOD  AWAITING  SHIPMENT 
The  extract  is  used  as  a  dye.  The  United  States  purchased  $000,000  worth  during  1U21 

wood,  native  to  the  United  States.  These  supplies  are,  however, 
steadily  decreasing  due  to  the  depletion  of  the  forests,  and  in  the 
case  of  chestnut  also  to  the  inroads  of  a  fungous  disease  known  as 
“chestnut  blight”  which  has  already  killed  large  quantities  of  chest¬ 
nut  and  wliich  is  spreading  rapidly.  The  United  States  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  continue  to  be  a  large  market  for  imported  tanning  materials. 

Quebracho  is  by  far  the  most  important  tanning  material  imported 
by  the  United  States  from  tropical  countries.  Out  of  a  total  of 
about  243,000,000  pounds  of  tropical  tanning  and  dyeing  materials, 
valued  at  about  $9,000,000,  imported  in  1921,  considerably  over  one- 
balf,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  was  quebracho  extract.  South 
America  furnished  all  of  it,  and  a  very  large  proportion  came  from 

It  is  (luite  possible  that  a  small  proportion  of  the  gums  reshipped  from  nontropical  countries  did  not 
originate  in  tropical  countries. 

‘Supplement  to  ('omnierce  Reports.  Trade  Information  Bulletin  No.  107. 


a  value  of  over  $13,000,000,  or  more  than  half  the  value  of  all  gum 
imports. 

Other  gums  imported  in  1921  amounted  to  about  13,000,000 
pounds,  valued  at  over  $1,400,000.  Over  half  of  this  amount  was 
resliipped  to  the  United  States  from  nontropical  countries.*  Asia 
supplied  about  one-quarter  of  these  “other  gums”  and  over  one-half 
of  their  total  value. 


TANNING  AND  DYEING  MATERIALS 
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The  tanning  industry  in  the  United  States  is  highly  developed, 
and  the  total  production  of  leather  is  at  least  equal  to  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  Europe.*  This  great^^development  is  due  in  part  to  the 
large  supply  of  tannins,  such  as  hemlock  and  oak  bark  and  chestnut 
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Table  1. — Qxtantity  and  value  of  principal  forest  prod- 


Wood: 

Mahogany . 

Cedar . 

All  other  timber  and  lumber . 

Rattan  and  reeds . 

Total . - . 

m 

Tanning  and  dyeing  materials; 

Quebracho  (crude  and  extract) . 

Mangrove  bark . 

All  other  tanning  material  ‘ . 

Oambier.. . 

Logwood . 

Other  dyewoods . 

Dyeing  extracts . 

Total . 

Resins  and  gums: 

Camphor  (crude  and  refined) . 

Qum  arabic . 

Chicle . . 

Copal,  dammar  and  kauri . 

Shellac _ 

Another.. . 

Total . 

Rubber... . 

Coconut  products; 

Coconuts,'*  coconut  meat,  and  copra. 

Coconut  oil  cake . 

Coconut  oil . 

Total . 

Miscellaneous: 

Cinchona  bark.. . . . 

Kapok . 

Vegetable  ivory . . . 

Vegetable  wax . . . . 

Chinese  wood  oil . 

Palm  oil . . 

TotaL . 

Grand  total . 


>  Except  for  wood  which  is  given  in  M  board  feet. 

>  Included  under  “All  other.” 

*  Quantity  given  only  (or  "Logs and  round  timber”  and  "Lumber,  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other 
sawed  lumbCT.” 

*  Not  given. 

>  1910  figures.  Those  for  1909,  not  given. 

*  Includes  both  crude  and  extract. 

*  Quantity  of  “All  other  crude  ”  not  given. 

'  Includes  dyeing  extracts. 

•See  (8). 

>•  Not  given. 

“  Estimated  from  1919  data. 

>*  Converting  (actor  of  1  pound  per  coconut  used  as  a  conservative  estimate 
II  Quantity  of  coconuts  not  given. 

1911  figures.  Those  (or  1909  and  1910  not  given. 

>•  1912  figures.  Those  for  1909, 1910,  and  1911  not  given. 


1921  1 

1920 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Pounds  I 

1  AW  i 

7,522  1 
1  28,7.58  ' 

(•) 

Dollars 
4,555,921 
520, 750 
2, 230, 935 
1,533,219 

Pounds ' 

52, 607 
8,251 
42, 890 
(*) 

Dollars 

7,192,891 

729,754 

4,033,430 

3,7.52,223 

79,728 

8,840,8:11 

103, 757 

15,708,304 

1 

'  157,492,073 
4,520,000  ; 
*  10,131,473  1 
7,022,790 
53,480,000  ' 
9,400,000  1 
1,043,225  ; 

0,557,029  I 
119,640 
1,297,961 
269,912  : 
636,932  ; 
98,103 
85,050 

221,025,440 

13,524,000 

*6,409,321 

10,095,325 

145,660,000 

8,294,000 

1, 156, 279 

7,550,500 
316,046 
3,015,990  { 
806,583 
2,186,860  ' 
69,968  ' 
170,460 

243,150,101 

9,004,693 

406,161,365 

14,116,407  1 

1,558,928 
7,556,047  1 
6,903,003 
17,628,044 
,  27,840,965  I 

1  12,937,864  ' 

1,010,289 
624, 789 
3,562,118 
2, 069, 346 
13,618,473 
1,442,475 

4, 977, 053 
6,497,503 
9, 859, 788 
69, 334, 265 
28, 587, 107 
12,989,763 

i 

7,453,229 
764,440 
6,748,955  i 
9, 595, 583 
23,088,576  I 
3,755,597  , 

'  74,485,511  1 

22, 327, 490 

132, 245, 539 

51,406,380  : 

423, 349,  782  i 

75, 562, 938 

,  590, 461, 159 

'  247,990,611  1 

304, 703, 138 
08,932,533 
189,716,814 

12, 592, 736 
1, 419,  728 
15, 323, 753 

1 

1  339,273,080 
228, 852, 738 
216,327,103 

1 

23,584,295' 
4,415,249 
,  33,079,584 

563,352,485 

1  29, 330, 217 

1  784,453,521 

61, 079, 128  : 

1  1,032,909 

'  16,930,000 

J  28,382,890 
i  6,701,008 
29,065,480 

1  23,155,230 

! 

1  332, 794 

{  2, 556, 699 

908,201 

1  1,125,878 

i  2,409,659 

1,421,503 

1 

4,067,740 
19,762,000 
49, 090, 478 
6,553,512 
72, 492, 960 
41, 948, 224 

1  Mw* 

1  1, 526, 130 

3,847,610 
2,550,697 
2,168,410 
11,077,271  1 
5,430,310 

105,267,517 

1  8, 814, 734 

194, 514, 920 

1  26,600,428 

1 

1 . 

1 . 

1  153, 916, 903 

1 

1  479,021,696  > 
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ucts  imported  into  the  United  States  for  different  years 


Quantity  Value  j  Quantity  Value  Quantity  |  Value  Quantity  ^  V’alue 


Pounds  ' 
42, 678 
8,683 
37, 610 
(*) 


Pounds  > 
44,008 
9, 109 
26, 123 
(*) 


Pounds  > 
66, 318 
19,092 
>  78, 639 
(•) 


Pounds  1 
39,828 
(») 

>8,528 

W 


Dollars 

2,479,976 

(>) 

2,028,118 
•  1, 131, 101 


162, 420, 648 
.%  046, 000 
>6,128,899 
4, 744, 651 
58,044,000 
3,236,000 
1,156,838 


6,956,626  176,713,739 

87, 869  4,  726,  (KK)  ' 

1,823,968  >8,116,070 

432, 499  8, 764, 020 

549, 885  69, 682, 000 

38, 377  62, 306, «» 

210,281  1,469,362 


1,808  i  284,371,466  | 
i,867  .  30,374,000 
>,627  I  >>9,481,275  ! 
>,323  17,064,998  j 

!,  141  74,054,000 

i,297  7,946,000  i 

1, 131  (») 


3,365,8961  234,230,9811! 

336, 136  I  24, 526, 000 
>755,265  1  >>3,519,733 
790,081  I  30,992,245 
476,916  1  35,748,000 
6.5,843  1  (>) 

C)  (•) 


230,777,036 

10,099,505 

321, 766, 191 

9, 190, 194 

423,291,739 

6  720,077  1 

329,0169.59 

6  659, 457 

4, 819, 032 
5,943,621 

9, 445,  ,538 
26  326, 193 
24, 426  403 
11,291, 131 

6, 336  437 
819, 452 
6, 216, 987 
6  062, 976 
11,869,246 
6387,096 

4,421,426 
4,460,812 
7, 251, 022 
33,664, 048 
16663,717 
•>  6  300, 000 

6317,062 
816,019 
3,917, 104 

6  249, 783 
9, 029, 139 
1,903,349 

4, 200,  .520 
('“)  i 

13,758,592 
28,573,211 
21,916015 
»  7, 900, 000 

1, 169, 858 
('») 

5,286722 
6  519, 519 
3,046,919 
63.59,796 

2,441,861 
4,1.58,9.58 
.5,450,139 
24,861,428 
19, 185, 137 
"  4,600,000 

760, 827  * 

276987  •  ; 

1,987,112  J', 

6388,4.58  *, 

3, 889, 533  i 

1, 393, 476  ^ 

76251,318 

36  711, 194 

74, 761, 025 

21,  236  4.56 

76, 344, 338 

1  14,378,814 

00,697,523 

10, 695, 393 

566931,299 

220, 800,  .503 

340, 023, 193 

146.537,653 

170, 747, 339 

'  97,623,930 

114,598,768 

63,167,103 

376  635,384 
116465,870 
281,063,213 

24, 738, 584 
6  376  827 
35,380,099 

»  4.50.919,241 
37, 780, 061 
356,088,738 

31, 360, 046 
1, 704, 574 
44,290,112 

'>40,870,367 
11,047,399 
.50,  504,  192 

6  806, 965 
141,137 

1  4, 183, 036 

'>23,846522 
1,  746  727 
56  490, 558 

1,919,414 

164.'i6  , 

6079,682  ' 

767,104,467 

66  489,  510 

'  844,788,040 

,  77,414,732 

106  421,9.58 

1  6131,138 

78,076807 

5,017,5.52 

6981,293 
21,944,000 
31, 779, 090 
16813,939 
57,446768 
41,817,945 

1,076748 
3, 673, 285 
1, 176  080 
6  809,635 
6120,529 
4,317,324 

3,507,974 
19,156000 
41, 146099 
9, 878, 448 
4.5, 566  008 
20,993,065 

1  792, 078 

'  6  820, 474 

1,326  494 
3, 681, 635 
6  386, 576 
1, 651, 241 

’  3, 553, 239 

5,684,000 
29,206  278 
5,6.56995 
47,973,328 
50, 228, 706 

3.57,490 
809,001 
977,565 
1, 146, 077 
6  733,884 
6351,868 

3, 506  423 
'>  4, 146  000 
20,002.909 
‘6241,087 
'>  38, 140, 768 
56  976,379 

i  263,112  ! 

'<465,774  .  .i, 

609,062 
>823,a53 

'>  6  383,  .503  ! 

j  3, 185, 038  1  j  . 

169,779,035 

26168,601 

140, 239, 614 

16,655,498 

146  298,  546 

9, 37.5, 845 

130, 003, 566 

7,729,542  j 
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Argentina.  Mangrove  bark  and  the  fruits  of  certain  trees — inyro- 
balans  and  di\d-divi — are  also  imported  in  small  quantities.  Over 
one-half  of  the  mangrove  bark  imported  in  1921  came  from  Portu¬ 
guese  Mrica  and  the  remaining  tropical  tanning  materials  very 
largely  from  Africa  and  Asia.  Gamhier  is  used  both  as  a  tanning 
material  and  as  a  dye.  About  7,000,000  pounds  of  it  were  imported 
in  1921  largely  from  the  Straits  Settlements  of  Asia.  Logwood  is 
the  heartwood  of  a  tropical  tree.  The  extract  is  used  as  a  dye. 
Over  53,000,000  pounds  of  it  in  the  crude  state,  valued  at  about 
$000,000,  were  imported  in  1921  from  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Central  America. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Under  miscellaneous  are  included  six  tropical  forest  products  that 
do  not  belong  in  the  five  classes  shown  in  Table  3.  The  products 
grouped  under  miscellaneous  are:  Cinchona  bark,  kapok,  vegetable 
ivory,  vegetable  wax,  Chinese  wood  oil,  palm  oil. 

The  combined  imports  of  these  six  products  in  1921  amounted  to 
about  100,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  over  $8,800,000. 

Cinchona  bark,  from  which  (luinine'  is  made,  is  imported  princi¬ 
pally  from  tlie  East  Indies  and  from  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  .tlmerica.  The  early  Spanisli  explorers  in  South 
^Uuerica  learned  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  cinchona  bark  from 
the  Indians.  The  bark  is  collected  in  tlie  forests  of  South  America 
by  first  stripping  as  much  as  possible  from  the  standing  tree,  tlien 
felling  the  tree  and  stripping  tlie  rest  of  it.  This  wasteful  procedure 
caused  apprehension  tliat  the  cinchona  tree  would  become  practically 
cut  out,  and  about  1850  measures  were  taken  to  plant  South  Ameri¬ 
can  trees  in  India.  The  plantations  were  successful,  and  tlie  culture 
of  Uie  cinchona  tree  has  spread  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
East  Indies.  In  1921  about  1,000,000  pounds  of  cinchona  bark, 
valued  at  some  $333,000,  were  imported  into  the  United  States. 
About  90  per  cent  came  originall}’^  from  the  East  Indies  and  was 
resliipped  from  nontropical  ports  to  the  United  States. 

Kapok  is  the  cottonlike  hning  of  the  seed  pods  of  the  ceiba  or 
silk-cotton  tree  of  the  Tropics  and  is  considerably  lighter  than  cotton. 
Its  uses  include  lining  for  clothing,  stufling  for  cusliions,  and  floats 
for  rafts.  About  17,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  over  $2,500,000,  were 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  1921.  Nearly  16,000,000  pounds 
of  this  came  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Vegetable  ivory  is  obtained  from  the  seasoned  seeds  or  nuts  of  a 
species  of  South  American  palm.  It  is  largely  used  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  buttons.  Imports  into  the  United  States  in  1921  amounted 
to  over  28,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  about  $900,000. 
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Vegotahlc  wax,  or  carnaiiba  wax,  is  formed  on  the  leaves  of  a 
species  of  palm.  It  is  used  largely  in  phonograph  records,  as  an 
insulating  material  for  electric  wires,  and  in  vaniish.  It  comes 
principally  from  Brazil  and  Japan.  In  1921  imports  into  the  United 
States  amounted  to  about  6,700,000  pounds,  valued  at  approximately 
$1,126,000. 


CINCHONA  BARK  PREPARED  FOR  SHIPPING 

This  bark,  from  which  quinine  is  made,  was  imported  to  an  amount  of  about  1,000,000 
pounds  in  1021 


Chinese  wood  oil,  or  tung  oil.  is  extracted  from  the  nuts  of  a  small 
tree*  growing  in  southern  China.  The  oil  has  been  used  by  the 
Chinese  for  centuries  and  in  recent  years  has  come  into  a  wide  use 
in  this  country  in  the  paint  and  varnish  industries.  Experiments  in 
growing  the  trees  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
carried  on  during  the  last  15  years  have  been  quite  successful,  and 


AkuTitti  fordi  and  A.  montana. 
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it  is  not  improbable  that  the  requirements  of  this  country  for  tung 
oil  will  ultimately  be  supphed  in  part  at  least  from  domestic  sources. 
Unsettled  conditions  in  China,  interfering  with  the  manufacture  and  1  < 
transportation  of  the  oil,  have  given  an  added  interest  to  the  experi-  , 
ments  in  this  country.  In  1921  about  29,000,000  pounds  of  tung  ] 
oil.  valued  at  nearly  $2,500,000,  were  imported.  ] 

Palm  oil  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  West  African  oil  palm. 

It  is  used  as  a  candle  and  soap  stock  and  in  making  lubricants. 
Imports  of  pabn  oil  in  1921  amounted  to  over  23,000,000  pounds, 
valued  at  about  $1,400,000.  A  large  proportion  of  it  came  from 
Africa.  South  America  supphed  about  250,000  pounds. 

Among  tlie  many  other  tropical  forest  products  imported  are 
Brazil  nuts,  fibers,  bamboo,  and  palm  leaves. 

WOOD 

The  principal  imports  of  wood  into  tlie  United  States  from  tropical 
countries  are  given  in  Table  2.  These  imports  include  cabinet 
woods,  principally  mahogany  and  cedar,  both  unmanufactured  and 
as  sawed  liunber;  wooils  not  classed  as  cabinet  woods,  in  the  form 
of  logs,  roimtl  timber,  and  sawed  lumber;  and  rattan  and  reeds. 
Imports  of  tropical  woods  from  non  tropical  countries,  which,  of 
course,  means  resliipped  material,  are  included  only  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  imports  being  of  tropical  origin.  The 
total  value  of  wood  imports  for  1921  was  over  $8,800,000.  Over 
one-half  of  this  valuation  was  made  up  of  maliogany. 

Cedar  from  tropical  countries,  fre<iucntly  called  Spanish  cedar 
or  cigar  box  cedar,  is  imported  from  Mexico,  the  West  Indies. 
Central  America,  and  South  America.  It  has  as  wide  a  range  of 
growth  as  any  of  the  important  species  found  in  tlie  tropics  and  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  timber  trees  in  the  American  tropics. 

The  wood  of  Spanisli  cedar  is  reddish  in  color,  soft,  stays  in  place 
well,  and  is  highly  durable.  Some  of  it  closely  resembles  maliogany 
and  quite  often  is  imported  as  such.  In  1921  the  United  States 
imported  about  7,500,000  board  feet  of  cedar  in  log  form,  valued  at 
over  $500,000.  Brazil  was  the  lai^est  contributor  with  Cuba  second. 

In  addition  to  tlie  log  imports  of  cedar  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  | 
considerable  amount  of  the  “  sawed  cabinet  wood  "  listed  in  Table  2  | 
was  cedar.  A  study*  of  the  consumption  of  wood  by  tlie  wood-  | 
working  industries  of  the  United  States  during  the  period  1909-1913  I 
shows  an  annual  consumption  of  over  30,300,000  board  feet  of 
Spanisli  cedar  of  which  about  30,200.000  board  feet  were  used  for 
cigar  and  tobacco  boxes.  Average  annual  imports  of  Spanisli  cedar 
at  present  are  estimated  at  about  10,000,000  board  feet.  In  1913 
over  19,000,000  board  feet  of  cedar  logs  alone  were  imported. 

*  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  605,  “Lumber  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden  products. 


Mahogany,  the  foremost  cabinet  and  finish  wood  of  the  world, 
was  one  of  the  first  tropical  forest  products  imported  into  the  United 
States.  As  early  as  1824  annual  imports  of  “mahogany  and  other” 
wood  largely  from  the  West  Indies  were  valued  at  over  $200,000 
In  1921  the  total  imports  of  maliogany  amounted  to  over  43,000.000 
board  feet,  valued  at  about  $4,500,000.  Of  this  material  just  about 


CoortMjr  N.  Whitlord 

A  SPANISH  CEDAR 

This  valuable  timber  tree  has  a  wide  range  of  growth  in  the  Latin 
American  countries.  Large  quantities  of  the  wood  are  consumed 
annually  by  the  United  States 
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one-half  was  true  mahogany  from  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Central 
America,  and  South  America.  A  large  part  of  the  remainder  was 
African  mahogany,  some  of  which  closely  approaches  the  true  ma¬ 
hogany.  Philippine  mahogany,  another  substitute  for  true  mahog¬ 
any,  made  up  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Cabinet  woods,  other  than  cedar  and  mahogany,  both  in  log  form 
and  as  sawed  lumber,  were  imported  in  1921  to  the  extent  of  over 
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Table  2. — Wood  imported  into  the  United 


U  nnianufaetureU 


Cabinet  wood 


Mexico _ _ _ 

West,  Indies: 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Republic . 

Dutch  West  Indies _ 

Haiti . 

Jamaica . 

Other  British  West  Indies. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago . 

Virgin  Islands _ _ _ 


Total. 


Central  America; 

British  Honduras. 

Costa  Rica . 

Ouatemala . 

Honduras _ 

Nicaragua . . 

Panama . 


Salvador. 

Total... 


South  Americ-a; 

Bolivia . 

Brazil . 

British  Ouiana. 
Chile. 


Colombia . 

Dutch  Ouiana.. 

Ecuador . 

French  Ouiana. 

Argentina . 

Venezuela . 


Total. 


Africa: 

Egypt . 

French  Africa . 

British  South  Africa. 
British  West  Africa.. 
Madagascar . . 


Total. 


Asia: 

British  India. 


Ceylon. 

China . . 

French  Indo  China. 

Hongkong . . 

Japan . 

Turkey  in  Asia . 

British  India.. . 

Dutch  East  Indies.. 

Siam _ _ 

Straits  Settlements . 


Total. 


Oceania: 

Australia . 

New  Zealand. 


Philippine  Islands . 

Nontropiral  countries. 


Orand  total. 


Cedar 


M  feet  Dollars 


780  62,053 


1,295!  116,198 

1  i  100 


Mahogany 


All  other 


M  feet  i  Dollars  <  M  feet 


3,00t  337,053 


1,306  116,803 


93  1 
196 
135 
628 


9,593 

18,934 

16,327 

62,778 


1,052  107,632  1,.595 


22S 

386 


15,342 

29,494 


983 


5,420 

105,914 


1,651  '  156,170 


24 

2,772 


1,172 

155,690 


2,800  I  157,096 


6,819 
1, 125 
960 
493 


776,077 
97,699 
103, 3.'i6 
49, 317 


9,029  1,026,291 


18,426  2,052,740  !  .579 


1,024 


160  16, 209 


17,601 


7,522 


2  200 
3,951  480,013 

12  1,509 

15,279  1,273,188 


19,244  1,754,910 


Dollars 


28,634 


14,280 


21,048 

12,800 

58,391 

19,427 

3,044 


114,710 


20,103 
4, 190 
1,760 


18, 186 


45,009 


49, 191 
2,147 


6,651 

3,432 


1,375 
11,  .514 


7,734 


7,734 


20,007 


18,369  I 
15,993 
8,240 
6,985 
684 
2,803 


771  73,061 


25  2,884 


2,884 


304  24,896  I  1,642  191,110 

1,243  260,771  | . . 


520,7547  43, 443' 4, 555, 921  :  5,611  523,118 
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14,000,000  board  feet,  valued  at  about  $1,350,000.  In  addition  to 
“cabinet  woods”  other  tropical  woods  in  the  form  of  logs,  round 
timber,  sawed  lumber,  and  timber  were  imported  in  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties,  as  indicated  in  Table  2.  These  woods  came  from  tropical  countries 
scattered  throughout  the  world.  The  records  of  imports,^  from  which 
Table  2  is  compiled,  do  not  indicate  the  source  of  various  species  of 
tropical  woods  imported  other  than  cedar  and  mahogany.  Some  few 
of  these  additional  woods  are  listed  below.  Many  others  are  im¬ 
ported  in  small  amounts,  but  definite  records  of  their  kind,  quantity, 
and  source  are  not  available. 


Name  of  wood 

Characteristics 

Where  grown 

Principal  uses 

Padouk _ 

Heavy,  dark  red _ 

East  Indies,  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands. 

Finish  and  railroad 

cars. 

Lignum  vitae. 

Very  heavy,  dense, 
dark  color. 

West  Indies,  Cen¬ 
tral  America. 

Rollers,  bearings, 

pulley  sheaves. 

Teak _ 

Very  durable,  dark 
in  color. 

East  Indies _ 

Shipbuilding. 

Boxwood _ 

Fine  textured, rather 
hard,  yellowish. 

West  Indies,  South 
America,  Cen¬ 
tral  America. 

Scientific  and  musi¬ 
cal  instruments. 

Ebony _ 

Heavy,  hard,  black 
in  color. 

-Africa,  East  Indies. 

.Athletic  goods,  mu¬ 
sical  instruments, 

canes. 

Rosewood _ 

Reddish  brown  with 
black  streaks,  hard, 
heavy,  durable. 

Brazil _ 

Scientific  and  musi¬ 
cal  instruments, 
fixtures,  car  con¬ 
struction. 

Prima  vera _ 

Rather  light  in 
weight,  pale  yel¬ 
low. 

Mexico,  Central 
America. 

Furniture,  fixtures. 

Jarruli _ 

Heavy,  hard,  durable 

.Australia _ 

Shipbuilding,  ve¬ 
hicles. 

Cocobola _ 

Deep  red  in  color 
with  black  strip¬ 
ing,  fine  texture. 

Mexico,  Central 
.America. 

Knife  handles. 

Greenhcart _ 

Very  strong,  heavy, 
hard  and  durable, 
dark  greenish. 

Northern  South 
America,  AVest 
Indies. 

Marine  construction. 

Rattan,  reed,  and  cane  are  made  from  the  long  stems  of  the  rattan 
palms.  Many  of  those  palms  are  of  the  climbing  variety.  The 
outer  part  of  the  stem  or  cane  is  stripped  or  split  off  and  forms  the 
“split-cane”  commonlj^  used  for  the  bottoms  and  backs  of  chairs. 
The  center  part  or  interior  of  the  cane  is  used  in  “rattan”  or  “reed” 
furniture.  Practically  all  the  rattan  and  reed  imported  into  the 

'  “Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,"  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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I’nited  States  at  prescDt  conics  from  Asia,  principally  from  the 
Straits  Settlements  ami  Hongkong.  In  1921  imports  were  valued 
at  over  81,500,000.  Kattans  are  abundant  in  the  Philippines  but 
while  used  to  a  considerable  extent  locally,  are  exported  in  very 
limited  quantities. 

Of  the  forest  products  imported  from  tropical  countries  in  1921 
wood  maile  up  less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  total  value.  It  is,  of 
course,  to  be  expected  that  the  United  States  would  import  little 
wood  as  compared  to  various  other  products  not  grown  in  this 
country.  Our  magnilicent  forests  of  both  softwoods  and  hard¬ 
woods  have  enabled  us  to  export  large  quantities  of  a  variety  of 
species.  The  situation  has,  however,  changed  in  recent  years. 


MAHOGANY  LOGS 

MuhoKaiiy  was  utic  of  the  first  tropical  forest  products  imported  hy  the  United  States 

rnrestricted  lumbering,  land  clearing  operations,  and  lires  have 
reduced  our  forests  to  less  than  one-half  of  the  original  stand,  and 
the  annual  (Uit  at  present  is  about  four  times  as  much  as  the  annual 
growth.  The  continuation  of  such  a  condition  ultimately  means 
the  exhaustion  of  the  forests  of  the  I’nited  States.  Already  one- 
half  of  the  pulpwood  required  for  our  paper  consumption  comes 
from  outside  of  the  United  States.  The  remedy  lies  largely  in  the 
protection  of  present  forests,  the  planting  of  new  forests  on  denuded 
land,  and  in  the  more  efUcient  use  of  what  is  cut.  Even  if  the  most 
approved  methods  of  handling  our  forests  could  be  instituted  at 
once  and  our  vast  areas  of  denuded  waste  lands  planted  with  forest 
tret's,  there  would  be  a  long  period  before  these  measures  would 
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show  results.  "Phis  pt'riod  of  shortage,  already  being  felt,  can  be 
met  only  in  part  by  more  efTieient  methods  of  utilization.  More 
wood  imist  he  seeun'd  from  outside  sources  to  bridge  the  shortage 
or  else  we  must  turn  to  matc'rials  other  than  wood  for  many  purposes 
for  which  wootl  is  now  being  used  with  entire  satisfaction. 

The  hardwood  forests  of  the  United  States  are  especially  iii  need 
of  a  period  of  comj)arativ('  rest.  They  have  been  largely  culled 


LOG(ilN(}  IIAKDWOOD 
I.\  HKAZII. 

The  Amazon  biisin  alone  cod- 
tains  some  2.r>0U  s|iecies  of 
tiinlM-r,  most  of  which  are 
liractically  unknown  in  the 
markets  of  the  United  States 


Photocraph  by  It.  N.  Whitford 


over,  and  the  larger,  liner  trees  of  such  species  as  hickory,  oak,  ash, 
and  black  walnut  arc  comparatively  few.  The  firesent  annual  cut 
of  hardwood  lumber  in  the  United  States  is  approximately  5,000,000,- 
000  board  feet,  not  including  wotid  used  in  the  form  of  bolts,  billets, 
hewed  ties,  etc.,  Avhich  do  not  pass  tlirough  sawmills.  Fifteen  years 
ago  the  hardwood  lumber  cut  was  over  10,000,000,000  board  feet;  10 
years  ago  it  was  approximately  8,000,000,000  board  feet,  and  5  years 
ago  about  7,000,000,000  board  feet. 
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Tablk  3. —  Value  of  principal  forest  products  irnported  into  the  United  States 
from  tropical  countries  in  1921 


Kubber 

Coconut 

products 

( 

Resins 
and  gums 

Tanning 
and  1 
dyeing  ! 
materiais 

i 

Wood  ! 

! 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

Total 

Dollars 

27,  (MO 
100, 810 
7, 039 
3, 916, 0;i8 
24, 340 
61,101,825 

8.002 
10. 371. 244 

1  Dollars 
'  23,318 

1, 274, 598 
930,  440 
120, 908 

Dollars 
1,903,511 
65,758 
1,412,700 
199,380 
055, 208 
14,931,0.50 
683, 113 
19,  364 
2, 4,57, 346 

Dollars 
112,346 
618, 201 
40, 9.38 
6,  507, 583 
372, 331 
1,031,929 

. 

321,305 

Dollars 
602, 435 
408,526 
2,496,655 
273, 6,38 

1  1,764,197 
!  2,069,610 

1  47, 492 

018, 308 
'  559, 970 

Dollars 
19,360 
4,998 
76,894 
1, 746, 676 
250, 704 
4,915,838 

9,186 
1, 791,078 

Dollars 

2, 688, 010 
2,478,951 
4,965,272 
12,830,283 
3,066,840 
90,083,930 
4, 102, 840 
18, 102, 247 
15,628,524 

Central  America . 

0,033,678 
3, 372,241 
17, 447, 387 
127,581 

Oceania . 

Philippine  Islands.... 
Xontropical  countries. 

Total . 

75,502.938 

29, 336, 217 

22, 327, 490 

9, 064, 69:1 

1  8,840,831 

1 

j  8,814,734 

153,946,903 

Tropical  countries  supply  approximately  100,000,000  board  feet  of 
hardwoods  to  the  United  States  each  year.  Less  than  one-half  of 
this  comes  from  South  and  Central  America  and  consists  largely  of 
mahogany  and  cedar.  These  countries  contain  some  3,000,000 
square  miles  of  hardwood  timber — more  than  half  the  tropical  forests 
of  the  world.  Comparatively  little  is  known  of  these  tropical  woods. 
There  are  some  2,500  species  of  timber  in  the  Amazon  basin  alone, 
most  of  which  are  practically  unknown  to  us.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  there  are  many  woods  in  these  tropical  American  forests  which 
rank  high  in  strength,  toughness,  and  hardness  and  which  arc  com¬ 
parable  to  our  native  hickory,  oak,  and  ash.  The  importation  of 
such  woods  would  tend  to  hold  in  check  in  some  degree  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  our  remaining  hardwoods  of  special  value  in  the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  implements,  handles,  vehicles  and  railway  cars, 
furniture,  chairs,  cooperage,  and  athletic  goods,  and  would  provide  a 
market  for  the  excess  supply  of  hardwoods  m  these  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  forests.  From  both  the  standpoint  of  this  country  and 
South  American  countries  such  a  development  would  be  beneficial. 
The  United  States  is  an  enormous  potential  market  for  tropical 
woods,  and  the  near-by  countries  with  large  supplies  of  these  woods 
seem  the  logical  place  from  which  to  get  it. 

A  first  and  very  necessary  step  in  expanding  the  United  States  as 
a  market  for  tropical  woods  is  to  provide  for  a  stud}"  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion,  quantity,  and  accessibility  of  these  woods  and  the  collection 
and  shipment  of  authentic  and  representative  material  to  the  United 
States  for  tests  of  various  kinds.  Tests  will  enable  the  properties  of 
South  American  woods,  such  as  strength,  hardness,  stiffness,  ease  of 
working,  ability  to  stay  in  place  after  drying,  etc.,  to  be  compared 
with  similar  properties  of  our  native  woods,  and  will  form  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  buyer  and  seller  a  very  necessary  basis  for  the 
selection  of  tropical  woods  to  fit  various  requirements  of  use. 
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By  Jaime  Hague 

Sub-Commissioner,  Department  of  Labor  and  Agriculture,  Carlo  liico 

THK  Lo^islaturo  of  Porto  Kico,  whoso  orgiiiiization  is  known 
to  the  reader  tlirough  a  previous  article  in  the  Bulletin,* 
has  always  shown  itself  ready  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
workingmen  of  the  Island.  From  the  passage  of  the  first 
labor  legislation  in  the  year  1902,  not  a  single  session  has  convened 
during  which  there  has  not  been  inscribed  in  our  codes  some  real 
and  practical  proof  of  the  interest  with  which  the  legislature  looks 
upon  the  great  problem  of  the  proletariat.  In  our  judgment  the 
most  important  laws  of  this  kind  and  those  which  confer  the  most 
honor  on  our  Congressmen  are  the  law  of  March  11, 1915,  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  the  Homestead  Commission,  and  that  of 
July  11,  1921,  reorganizing  the  same. 

THE  homestead  COM.MISSION 

This  commission  is  a  Government  body  made  up  of  the  following 
members:  Senor  Esteves,  Commissioner  of  the  Interior;  Seflor  Char- 
don,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor;  Senor  Gallardo,  Treas¬ 
urer  of  Porto  Kico;  Doctor  Ortiz,  Commissioner  of  Health,  and 
Senores  Vargas,  Ferrer,  and  Alonso,  three  men  of  high  standing, 
named  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  of  Porto  Rico, 
to  represent  the  Unionist  Party,  the  Republican  ParU',  and  the 
labor  organizations,  respectively. 

According  to  the  law  the  commission  has  at  its  disposal  certain 
official  funds  for  the  building  of  houses,  for  the  laying  out  of  farms 
and  for  the  purchase  of  tracts  for  subdivision  into  building  lots 
and  farms — all  to  be  rented  to  workingmen  at  a  moderate  rate  and 
^vith  the  right  of  purchase.  Moreover,  the  legislature  has  invested 
the  commission  with  full  power  to  administer  such  urban  and 
rural  colonies,  the  commission  having  likewise  the  right  to  for¬ 
mulate  regulations  for  this  purpose  and  to  distribute  funds  in  such 
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A  LABORER'S  HOME 

A  typical'house  of  the  mountainous  region  of  Porto  Rico 

Farms  are  likewise  to  be  obtained  through  a  similar  contract,  in 
which  case  the  renter  must  not  only  possess  the  qualifications  just 
named  but  must  also  bind  himself  to  the  following:  (1)  To  construct 
in  the  first  year  a  house  worth  at  least  $500;  (2)  to  live  on  the  farm 
for  5  years;  and  (3)  to  have,  within  24  months,  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  his  ground  under  cultivation,  and  to  maintain  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  for  10  years. 

Failure  to  carry  out  any  clause  of  the  contract  results  in  forfeiture 
of  the  property  and  its  transfer  to  another  worker. 

All  moneys  received  by  the  Treasury  of  Porto  Rico  through  the 
agency  of  the  Homestead  Commission  as  rentals  or  payments  of 
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manner  that  the  workingmen  shall  derive  the  greatest  benefits  pos¬ 
sible  in  compliance  with  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law. 

With  regard  to  houses,  the  commission  fixes  the  rental  for  the 
tenant  according  to  the  value  of  the  lot  and  the  cost  of  construction 
or  repairs.  The  law  exempts  these  properties,  whether  city  or  rural, 
from  all  taxes  until  full  payment  has  been  made,  and  grants  free 
transfer  of  the  title  in  the  Property  Register. 

before  making  any  contract  a  committee  of  the  commission  inves¬ 
tigates  the  circumstaiKies  of  each  petitioner,  as  the  latter  must  fulfill 
the  following  recpiirements:  (1)  He  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States;  (2)  he  must  have  a  good  reputation;  (3)  he  must  not  possess 
property  exceeding  $300  in  value;  and  (4)  his  annual  income  must 
be  less  than  $1,000. 
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interest  or  principal  are  creilited  to  a  special  fund  and  are  us(‘d  only 
to  advance  the  work  just  outlined. 

THE  RESUl/rs 

So  far  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  a  short  explanati(tn  of  the 
constitxition,  duties,  aiul  rights  of  the  Homestead  (’ommission. 
With  the  olficial  reports  of  this  hody  before  us  we  now  pntpose  to 
enter  fully  into  the  study  of  its  activities  and  to  show  tluit  <»ur  laws 
are  not  “dead  letters.” 

The  activities  of  the  cmnmission  can  he  jjrouped  under  four  head- 
iiifis,  viz: 

First.  Itoutine  meetinj;s  and  affairs. 

Second.  Evacuation  of  dwellings  in  I’uerta  de  'Pierra. 

Third.  A<lministration  of  the  workingmen’s  district. 

Fourth.  The  laying  out  and  development  of  farms. 

MEETINC.S 

Ten  meetings  of  the  commission  were  held  in  the  fiscal  year  1!)21- 
22,  and  35  iii  1922-23.  The  advance  noted  in  the  numher  of  meetings 
in  the  latter  year  is  a  satisfying  proof  of  the  increase  in  interest  and 
work  on  the  part  of  those  who  compose  the  commission. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  an  idea  of  the  importance  of 
these  meetings  we  take  the  liberty  of  publishing  the  financial  report 
of  the  commission  up  to  June  30,  1923. 

STATEMKNT  OF  RECEIPTS  AXI)  EXPENDITCKES  FOR  THE  HOMESTEAD  COMMISSION 
CP  TO  JUNE  30, 

(1)  Homestead  funds  on  de-  Km-ipu  Expcudituri's  lialainf 

posit.  .Vpjiropriation 
(Law  No.  35,  1915)-  $500.  00 

Collection  of  payments 
for  building  lots, 
houses,  and  farms  up 

to  June  30,  1923 _  74.  90S.  .52 

-  $7.5.  40S.  .52 

Expenditures _ _ _ _ _ $08,  821.  25 

Balance  June  30,  1923.. . . .  $0,587.27 

(2)  Construction  of  houses  in 

the  workingmen’s  di.s- 
trict  according  to  Law 
No.  07, 1919,  and  Ijiw 
No.  71,  1919,  Budget 
of  1919-20: 


Appropriation _ _ _  30,  (XX).  00 

Expenditures _ _ _  29,  900.  95 

Balance*  June  :)0, 

1923 .  99.  05 
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(3)  Fund  from  homestead 
bonds  on  deposit; 

Homestead  loan^  of 
1920  (Law  No.  2S, 

1917) . .S244,  000.  00 

Loan  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  work¬ 
ingmen’s  district 
(Law  No.  19, 

1920) .  420,  94.5.  00 

Deposits _  7.5.  24 


Kxpenditures _ _ _ 

Ualance  June  30,  1923 . . . 

(4)  Construction  of  additional  houses  in 
workingmen’s  district  (Law  No.  2, 

1921):  Appropriation . . 

Expenditures . . . 

Transfer  * _ _ _ 

Draft® . 


Receipts  Kxjiediturcs 


$605,  020.  24 

. . $005,  020.  24 


125,  000.  00 

. . .  08,488.93 

_  7,  000.  00 

. .  49,511.07 


Balance 


i 


$000.  00 


Total  expenditures.. .  . 

Balance  June  30,  1923 _ 

125,  000.  00 

000.  00 

(5)  Siiecial  fund  to  complete  working¬ 
men’s  district;  reserve  fuiul  (Law 
No.  .50,  1921):' 

Receipts _ 

Expenditures _ 

Balance  June  30,  1923 _ 

125,  7.5.5.  0.5 

49.  48 

125,  70.5.  57 

(6)  Homestead  Commi.ssion,  .salaries: 

Budget,  1921-22... . 

Expenditures _ 

Balance  June  30,  1922 _ 

10,  620.  00 

8,  999.  99 

1,  620.  01 

(7)  Homestead  Commission,  contingent 
expenses: 

Budget,  1921-22 . . . . 

E.xpenditures _ 

Balance  June  30,  1922 _ 

2,  000.  00 

1,  831.  61 

168.  39 

(8)  Homestead  Commission,  salaries: 

Budget,  1922-23 _ 

Expenditures _ _ _ 

Balance  June  30,  1923 _ _ 

9,  181.  80 

8,  178.  88 

1,  022.  92 

(9)  Homestead  Commission,  contingent 
expenses: 

Budget,  1922-23 _ 

Expenditures _ 

Balance  June  30,  1923 _ 

2,  000.  00 

935.  10 

1,  064.  90 

Grand  total _ 

1,  044,  985.  61 

908,  737.  50 

136,  248.  11 

’  Appropriation  closed. 

>  Loan  of  1920  (Law  No.  28,  1917). 

'  Loan  for  the  construction  of  bouses  on  lands  of  the  Ipeopic  of  Porto  Rico,  situated  in  the  municipality 
of  San  Juan,  reserve  fund  (Law  No.  19,  1920). 

*  Expenses  occasioned  by  the  establishment  of  the  camp  at  Parada  8,  Puerta  de  Tierra,  to  lodge  families 
suflering  from  a  fire  which  caused  much  damage. 

•Appropriation  closed  by  draft  No.  353  of  the  auditor  of  Porto  Rico,  dated  Aug.  21,  1922. 

’  Special  tax  of  one  tenth  of  1  per  eent  on  property  in  San  Juan. 
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EVACUATION  OF  DWELLINGS  AT  PUERTA  UE  TIERRA 

Thelmost  diflicult  problem  which  the  commission  has  had  to  face 
was  the  evacuation  of  the  dwellings  on  the  low  lands  of  Puerta  de 
Tierra.  This  is  an  extensive  suburb  of  San  Juan  (the  ('apital) 
whose  boundaries  reach  to  the  mangrove  swamps  at  the  north  of  the 
bay.  The  houses,  constructed  on  unstable  ground,  subject  to  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  tbe  tide,  had  been  fabricated  from  boxes  and  coal 
oil  cans  in  the  crudest  manner,  without  lighting  or  water  and  regard¬ 
less  of  the  most  rudimentary  principles  of  h3'giene.  This  situation, 
already  bad,  became  worse  with  the  approach  of  the  harbor  imj)rove- 
ments;  for  the  dredge,  used  in  preparation  for  works  of  a  permanent 
nature,  discharged  a  wall  of  mud  along  the  south  boundary,  flooding 
the  neighborhoods  of  “Hoyo  Frio,”  “Pahnarito, ”  “Gandulito,” 
“Miranda,”  “Salsipuedes,”  and  “Vista  Alegre.”  Of  the  747  cases 
affected  by  the  works  in  question,  577  had  been  satisfactorily  disposed 
of  by  June  30,  1923.  The  remainder  were  settled  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  on  June  30  last.  To  every  property  owner  of  Puerta  de 
Tierra  whose  house  was  demolished  there  was  assigned  another  in  the 
workingmen's  housing  development  of  Santurce,  the  value  of  the 
property  destroyed  being  credited  to  liis  account.  In  this  way  the 
city  got  rid  of  a  large  section  wliich  marred  its  attractive  aspect; 
the  sea  front  for  loading  and  unloading  operations  was  extended; 
hygienic  houses  were  provided  for  workingmen  and  their  families  in  a 
drj'  and  healthful  section,  equipped  with  electric  lights,  good  water, 
and  sewerage.  The  total  amount  credited  for  demolition  of  houses 
reached  $13,487,  the  cash  payments  to  those  who  could  not  or  would 
not  go  to  live  in  the  workers’ district  being  $13,219. 

workingmen’s  districts 

The  workingmen’s  developments  of  Porto  Rico  may  be  classified  in 
three  groups,  viz.:  Insular,  municipal,  and  private. 

The  San  Juan  workingmen’s  district  is  the  property  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Porto  Rico  and  is  included  in  the  so-called  insular  develop¬ 
ments.  It  is  situated  in  the  suburb  of  Santurce  on  the  sandy  slope 
of  a  hill  rising  from  Martin  Pefia  Creek.  Coconut  palms  protect  the 
inhabitants  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  while  the  wide  streets,  accurately 
laid  out,  permit  a  constant  circulation  of  pure  fresh  air.  The  dis¬ 
trict,  wliich  has  electric  lighting,  both  public  and  private,  and  water 
for  all  purposes,  communicates  with  the  rest  of  the  city  by  means  of  an 
electric  car  line  and  a  motor  bus  system. 

In  this  suburb  there  have  been  built  up  to  the  present  time  342 
wooden  houses  and  150  of  reinforced  concrete.  Of  the  available 
building  lots  164  have  been  ceded  for  the  building  of  wooden  houses 
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and  139  for  concrete  dwellings.  A  ])harmacy,  stores,  dairies,  schools, 
a  police  station,  and  other  advantages  of  modern  life  complete  this 
suburb,  ui)on  which  work  was  commenced  three  years  ago. 

The  rental  rates  are  fixed  according  to  the  value  of  the  ])ro])erty. 
The  rent  for  a  concrete  residence  is  $12  monthly.  For  a  wooden 
house,  costing  $25U,  it  is  $3;  for  one  worth  $5UU,  $5;  and  for  one  wliich 
represents  an  investment  of  $1,000,  $8.  Rents  are  collected  monthly 


WOKKME.N’S  DISTRICT  OF  SAN  JUAN 

This  district  is  included  in  the  so-called  insular  developments  of  the  island.  Up{)er:  Some  of  the  wocnlen 
houses.  Lower:  Typical  concrete  dwellings 


and  during  the  fiscal  year  1922-23,  $32,144.87  was  paid  into  the  funds 
of  the  commission  from  this  source.  These  same  payments  caused 
the  receipts  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1924,  to  amount  to  $51,308.69. 

Humacao,  a  city  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Island,  also  has  a 
municipal  workingmen’s  suburb.  It  is  to  the  west  of  the  city,  near 
one  of  the  insular  highways  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  valley.  In  this 
case  the  city  had  constructed  36  wooden  houses  roofed  with  galvan¬ 
ized  iron.  Each  house  is  divided  into  a  sitting  room,  a  combination 
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kitchen  and  dining  room  aiul  two  hod  rooms.  The  sanitary  service 
is  a  sc])arate  unit  for  common  use.  The  district  is  ])rovided  with  a 
school  and  electric  light. 

The  assignment  of  houses  is  made  by  lot,  the  recipients  Jiaying  825 
down  and  86  montldy  until  the  total  cost  of  the  house,  which  with  the 
lot  reaches  the  sum  of  8600,  is  paid. 

In  the  establishment  of  this  suburb  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  was  invested,  as  follows: 


WORKMEN’S  SUBURB  OF  HUMACAO 
One  of  the  municipal  developments  for  workmen 


Value  of  the  land . . . . . $4,  000.  00 

Cost  of  construction _ _ _ 21,  441.  44 

Cost  of  sanitary  installations . . .  738.  21 


26,  179.  65 

On  the  northwest  coast  of  the  Island  the  city  of  Aguadilla  has  two 
workingmen’s  districts,  one  in  the  rural  zone  and  the  other  in  the 
city.  The  rural  district  is  constructed  on  property  ceded  by  Sr. 
Pedro  Hernandez.  It  has  a  total  of  72  houses,  19  of  which  the 
Homestead  Commission  constructed.  Tlu:ee  belong  to  the  munici¬ 
pality  and  are  used  for  the  school,  the  school  lunch  room,  and  the 
residence  of  the  teachers.  In  addition  the  district  has  a  post  office, 
a  bakery,  and  a  club. 

The  workers’  district  in  the  city  had  a  tragic  origin.  The  tidal 
wave  which  followed  the  earthquake  of  October  11,  1918,  destroyed 
the  humble  dwellings  close  to  the  shore.  To  meet  this  emergency 
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112  housos  wore  constructed  with  funds  of  the  commission,  together 
with  contrihutions  from  the  American  Keil  Cross  and  priv'ate 
donations.  Tliese  liouses  were  presented  to  the  sulferers  from  what 
is  a  rare  catastrophe  among  us. 

Arecibo,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Island,  has  another  workers’ 
district  of  houses  constructed  by  contributions  of  the  Insular  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  the  American  Red  Cross. 


WORKMEN’S  HOUSES  ON  A  SUGAR  ESTATE 

I'PIkt:  The  badly  ventilated  "tKirrucks”  which  are  gradually  being  replaced  by  individual  houses. 

Lower:  N'ew  concrete  bouses  on  the  Yabucoa  sugar  plantation 

Private  companies  and  corporations  doing  business  in  the  country 
are  also  commencing  to  take  into  account  the  advantages  arising 
from  having  their  workingmen  comfortable.  Although  they  have 
always  had  the  housing  problem  before  them,  they  were  long  accus¬ 
tomed  to  give  their  men  dark  quarters,  badly  ventilated  and  cramped, 
in  long  wooden  sheds  called  “barracks.” 

Modem  ideas  of  hygiene  and  comfort  have  been  spreading.  In 
many  parts  the  “barracks”  have  been  replaced  by  individual  houses, 
well  ventilated  and  equipped  with  sanitary  conveniences.  The  Porto 
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WORKMEN’S  QUARTER,  FAJARDO  CENTRAL 

One'of  the]best  private  bousing  systems  of  Porto  Rico 

Upper:  Typical  bouses,  well  ventilated  and  equipped  with  modern  sanitary  conveniences.  Center:  Tbe 
hospital.  Ix>wer:  Tbe  school  for  employees’  children 
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Rican-Ainerican  Tobacco  Co.,  sugar  mills,  such  as  Mcrcedita  de 
Ponce,  Aguirre,  Guaiiica,  Lafayette,  and  many  more  too  numerous 
to  mention,  have  good  accommodations,  if  not  for  all,  at  last  for 
many  of  their  workingmen. 

The  Fajardo  Sugar  Co.,  which  has  a  very  largo  central,  has  the 
most  perfect  housing  system  which  the  author  knows  of  among  private 
companies.  The  130  reinforced  concrete  houses  have  each  two  bed¬ 
rooms,  a  combination  dining  room  and  sitting  room,  a  kitchen,  toilet, 
bath,  running  water,  and  electric  light.  A  school  with  two  rooms 
and  a  modern  hospital  complete  the  picture.  This  year  a  building 
will  be  finished  for  a  branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  From  this  center 
radiate  the  roads  constructed  by  the  company  to  its  sugar  planta¬ 
tions. 

FARMS 

The  lands  available  for  division  into  farms  reach  a  total  of  100,000 
acres.  One  of  these  farming  colonies,  94  acres  in  extent,  located  in 
Bayamon,  is  divided  into  eight  parcels.  Another  in  the  towms  of 
Cayey  and  Caguas  has  22  farms,  while  a  third,  in  the  Caguana  and 
Santa  Kosa  region  of  Utuado,  consists  of  2,009  acres  which  wdll  be 
divided  into  06  farms.  Still  another  is  located  in  the  towns  of 
Guavatc  and  Farallon  de  Cayey  wdiere  831  acres  have  been  surveyed 
preparatory  to  drawing  the  maps,  and  the  last  lies  between  Ciales, 
Morovis,  and  Manati,  where  the  land,  2,080  acres  in  extent,  will  soon 
be  marked  out  and  prepared  for  subdivision. 

The  farming  colony  of  Vega  Baja  merits  a  separate  paragraph 
because  of  its  special  method  of  ddvelopment.  This  tract,  divided 
into  119  parcels  of  from  2  to  5  acres,  is  w'orth  $35,880,  as  there  are 
320  acres  of  fertile  level  land  with  hills  to  the  south.  Moreover,  it 
is  situated  only  5  minutes’  walk  from  the  highway  of  second  impor¬ 
tance  on  the  Island.  To  supply  the  105  tenants  here,  a  large  arte¬ 
sian  w'ell  has  been  drilled  on  the  model  farm  of  the  Porto  Rican 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor.  This  farm  was  established 
in  the  colony  by  the  cooperation  and  at  the  expense  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  just  named,  in  order  that  the  work  of  the  commission  might 
return  greater  benefits  and  be  more  efficient  and  lasting  in  character. 
Here  the  resident  agricultural  expert  maintains  a  continuous  demon¬ 
stration  of  present-day  methods  of  cultivation,  showing  modern 
equipment  for  working  the  soil,  the  use  of  insecticides  and  agricul¬ 
tural  practices  worthy  by  reason  of  their  tried  and  tested  practical 
value  of  being  widely  known.  Together  with  the  agricultural  work 
a  breeding  service  has  been  started,  using  strains  of  pure-blooded 
livestock  of  all  kinds  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  production 
and  quality  of  our  cattle. 

Thus,  quietly,  Porto  Rico  attacks  the  problems  whose  solution  is 
vital  to  her. 
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I 

An  authority  on  the  subject  of  tourist  travel  informs  us 
/  \  that  people  of  the  United  States  spend  annually  over 
y  %  $200,000,000  in  going  to  Europe,  $25,000,000  in  visiting 

California,  and  more  than  $10,000,000  in  sojourning  for 
the  winter  season  in  Florida.  These  are  three  very  important  factors 
in  the  profit  earnings  of  hotels,  railway,  and  steamship  companies. 

To  Canada,  it  is  said  more  than  90,000  automobile  parties  cross  the 
frontier  from  the  United  States  each  year  during  the  summer  season, 
siglit-seeing  all  the  way  from  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Toronto  to  the 
region  of  Banff  in  the  celebrated  Rockies  of  the  Great  Dominion. 
And  it  is  reckoned  that  over  $8,000,000  is  spent  out  of  the  States  each 
year  by  Americans  on  trips  to  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  around 
South  America.  These  movements  have  all  marked  the  rapid 
growth  and  development  of  better  hotels,  of  more  and  finer  vesti- 
huled  trains,  and  of  more  fine  steamers  de  luxe  equipped  for  the  luxury 
of  a  sea  voyage. 

The  Old  World  centers  still  remain  the  greatest  of  all  the  world’s 
tourist  meccas.  From  the  Far  East  and  the  Near  East,  from  North 
America  anti  South  America,  as  from  Mexico.  Central  America,  and 
tlie  West  Indies,  there  is  a  longing  to  visit  Europe,  to  see  Rome  and 
Naples  and  Venice;  to  thvell  amidst  the  charm  of  Sw'iss  lakes  and 
Alpine  woods;  to  bask  in  the  wonderful  gardens  and  amidst  gorgeous 
old  temples  in  Spain;  to  rove  through  English  fields  and  old  roads, 
and  rest  for  days  in  dear  old  London.  Indeed,  all  roads  lead  to 
Rome  and  Paris  and  London.  Then,  too,  most  people  long  for  a  trip 
through  Austria  and  Gennany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

With  modern  facilities  for  travel,  and  with  the  accumulating  wealth 
of  all  peoples,  almost  every  one  is  a  traveler.  The  English  people, 
Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Germans,  and  others  of  Continental  Europe, 
who  are  counted  in  millions  over  the  New  World  countries,  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  make  periodical  visits  by  thousands  to  the  homelands 
abroad.  In  this  w'ay  the  thrifty  and  cultivated  Latin  Americans 
meet  more  of  the  w'ealthy  North  /\mericans  abroad  in  Rome  or 
Berlin,  or  in  Paris  and  London,  than  they  ever  meet  in  any  of  the 
New’’  World  cities. 

>  Part  I  from  The  Pan-American  Magazine,  Pauama,  May,  1924. 
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But  what  of  the  attractions  that  have  developed  so  many  popular 
travel  resorts  in  Mexico,  in  Central  America,  and  in  South  America? 
In  Mexico  it  is  Cuernavaca  and  the  capital,  or  Lake  Chapala  so 
enchantingly  environed  with  islands,  with  mountain  spurs  that  dip 
down  into  woodland  caves  along  the  shore  line,  and  the  witchery  of 
its  climate  and  sunset  colorings;  it  is  a  lake  of  wondrous  beauty  and 
charm.  Thousands  of  city  people  flock  there  for  rest  and  vacation. 
Venezuela  has  her  Atlantic  City  in  Macuto,  while  Maracay,  Victoria, 
and  Valencia  have  become  so  popular  that  national  vacationists  and 
visiting  tourists  may  be  seen  almost  daily  swishing  thither  by  auto¬ 
mobile  along  the  finest  and  most  scenic  highway  in  the  Republic. 
But  the  Paris  of  Venezuela  is,  of  course,  Caracas. 

Of  the  four  most  fonvard-looking  nations  in  South  America,  it  is  in 
Argentina  and  Chile  that  people  lead,  like  North  Americans,  in  their 
custom  of  going  for  the  season  to  some  recreational  resort.  From 
Buenos  Aires,  during  the  months  of  January  and  February,  when 
summer  heat  in  that  city  is  as  great  as  it  is  in  New  York  in  July  and 
August,  there  is  a  strong  outflow  of  families  into  Mendoza  and  Cor¬ 
doba,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Antles;  or,  as  many  prefer,  an  exodus  to 
the  seaside  bathing  resorts  at  Bahia  Blanca  and  other  southern  points. 
Thousands  of  them  go  over  to  the  big  season  hotels  in  and  around 
Montevideo,  which  is  nearer  to  the  open  sea  and  therefore  always 
cooler.  Those  beautiful  lakes  on  tbe  Argentine  side  of  Southern 
Chile  will  doubtless  one  day  hold  first  renown  among  the  Argentine 
resorts. 

But  outrivaling  them  all  in  the  beauty  of  landscape,  sylvan  wood¬ 
lands,  lakes,  Andean  dells,  and  seaside  resorts,  is  the  Chilean 
Republic.  It  is  appropriately  styled  “  the  California  of  the  Southern 
Continent,”  though  Chile  with  an  area  of  292,508  square  miles  and 
over  4,000,000  inhabitants,  is  almost  double  the  size  of  California 
and  nearly  twice  the  population  of  this  State.  Go  down  to  Chile 
in  January  and  February  and  you  will  find  thousands  of  people 
from  Santiago  and  Concepcion  away  at  week  end  or  for  the  season 
summering  it  at  Vifta  del  Mar  or  some  other  seaside  resort,  or  around 
Lakes  Todos  Los  Santos  and  Llanquihue  in  the  south,  where  the 
snowy  crown  of  Mount  Calbuco  towers  above  these  lakes  and  wood¬ 
lands  so  gorgeous  in  their  colorings,  a  picture  so  rare  and  so 
enthralling  as  to  be  poetic  in  its  enchantment.  And  who  has  not 
sketched  the  Mexican  Chapala  and  these  Chilean  lakes  under  the 
ecstacies  of  moonlight  or  their  golden  glows  of  sunset? 

panama:  the  meeting  point  of  the  AMERICAS 

It  is  not  an  idle  dream  to  foresee  that  Panama  will  become  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  vacational  resorts  for  all  Americans — for  the 
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])coplc  of  C'hile,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay,  when  during  Juno,  July 
and  August,  with  midwinter  upon  them,  many  are  impelled  to  come 
northward  for  a  warmer  climate.  For  the  same  reason  people  of 
('anada  and  the  States  will  more  and  more  continue  to  go  southward 
in  December,  to  sojourn  until  March  or  the  coming  of  spring  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  Thousands  of  them  have  this  j’car,  in  a 
dozen  or  more  cruising  voyages,  enjoyed  the  delights  of  a  trip  to 
Panama  and  around  the  mainland  and  islands  of  the  Carihl)ean  Sea. 

When  it  is  understood  that  117  different  steamship  lines,  covering 
trade  routes  to  every  important  port  on  the  globe,  make  their  con¬ 
nection  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  that  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  there  were  3,967  ship  transits  through  its  locks,  anyone  can  see 
that  the  Isthmian  capital  is  at  the  huh  of  the  hemispheres.  And  if 
to-day  it  is  12  day^s  by’-  steamer  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso, 
to-morrow  an  airplane  may  cover  the  distance — 3,000  miles — within 
a  day  or  so.  Not  at  all  impossible,  since  already  aviatom  on  the  con¬ 
tinental  air  routes  of  Europe  and  North  America  have  demonstrated 
as  high  speed  over  an  equal  distance. 

One  may  say  that  Panama  has  no  hotels  with  capacity  enough  to 
accommodate  great  international  conventions  or  throngs  of  tourists 
such  as  go  to  southern  California  and  Florida.  Put  in  both 
these  States  how  many  palatial  hotels  costing  from  §1,000,000  to 
$5,000,000  each  have  been  built  as  the  result  of  tourist  business.  And 
so  will  it  be  in  Panama,  Cristobal,  and  Colon.  The  great  steamship 
companies  alone  might  do  it.  Then  again,  for  the  accommodation  of 
passengers  aboard  the  dozen  or  more  ships  that  make  transit  daily 
through  the  canal,  when  six  to  eight  hours  must  be  consumed  in  tbeir 
crossing  from  ocean  to  ocean,  motor  cars,  operated  more  economically 
than  trains,  might  be  put  on  the  Panama  Railroad  to  run  every  hour, 
and  thus  facilitate  those  who  would  wish  to  view  the  attractions  of 
Panama  and  Ancon  environs.  Already  special  train  service  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  day’s  outing  across  the  Isthmus  for  the  hundred  of 
passengers  who  land  at  Cristobal,  while  the  steamer  awaits  them  to 
continue  on  its  Caribbean  cruise.  That  is  ideal. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  a  number  of  international  conferences 
were  slated  to  be  held  in  Panama  during  the  year  1926 — the  students’ 
Congress  of  the  Americas,  the  Women’s  Pan  American  Conference, 
the  World-wide  Labor  Union  Congress,  the  Society  of  Engineers  and 
Economists,  and  others — is  there  any  thinking  man  who  can  not  see 
that  a  number  of  new  enterprises  would  be  undertaken  on  the  Isthmus? 
Perhaps  a  magnificent  memorial  hall,  dedicated  to  Bolivar,  would 
then  be  opened  as  the  art  gallery  of  the  Americas.  It  might  be  so 
constructed  as  to  contain  an  elaborately  decorated  convention  hall 
and  chambers  for  the  Pan  American  Court  of  Justice,  serving  also  as 
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the  directing  center  for  the  Latin  American  League  and  the  League 
of  the  American  Nations.  Maybe,  too,  this  hall  of  fame  could  hold 
in  its  galleries,  in  finely  carved  niches,  busts  of  men  and  women  who 
have  contributed  so  beneficently  to  the  advancement  of  those  ideals 
that  make  for  peace  and  unity,  culture  and  progress,  in  our  civiliza¬ 
tion.  And  maybe,  with  radio  as  the  new  wizard  in  science,  a  thou¬ 
sand  ships  at  sea  would  pick  up  from  Panama  concerts  and  speeches 
reflected  thither  from  universities  and  public  forums  over  all  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere  of  the  New  World. 

II.  ORGANIZED  TRAVEL  IN  URUGUAY 

The  Uruguayan  Touring  Club  organized  last  spring  its  second  per¬ 
sonally  conducted  party  of  members  and  their  families  for  an  ex¬ 
tended  European  tour.  Prior  to  1923,  this  touring  club  had  planned 
successful  excursions  to  other  countries  of  the  South  American  Conti¬ 
nent — Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Paraguay,  its  nearest  neighbors— 
and  in  that  year,  as  a  result  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  these  trips 
and  in  order  to  accommodate  those  desirous  of  traveling  in  the  Old 
World  free  from  the  responsibility  of  making  hotel  reservations  and 
scrutinizing  time  tables,  this  touring  club  ventured  for  the  first  time 
into  the  European  field. 

The  experience  of  this  touring  club  in  the  matter  of  excursions 
dates  from  its  founding  in  1890,  the  era  of  bicycling,  when  the  Club 
de  Velocipedistas  decided  to  metamorphose  itself  into  the  Uruguayan 
Touring  Club  and  expand  its  country  outings  into  affairs  which 
would  include  the  members'  families.  Since  that  time  many  are  the 
picnics  which  have  been  held  in  peaceful  glades  of  great  forests  in  the 
interior,  the  athletic  meets,  the  trips  to  some  point  of  historical  or 
other  interest,  whether  city,  seashore,  or  mountain,  thus  offering  to 
an  ever  increasing  number  healthful  and  beneficial  recreation.  From 
June,  1922,  to  June,  1923,  alone,  13  trips  were  made  under  the 
auspices  of  this  club,  the  number  of  persons  participating  varying 
from  11  to  168.  Twenty-two  took  the  trip  to  Paraguay  and  33 
that  to  Chile. 

The  activities  of  the  club,  however,  have  by  no  means  been  con¬ 
fined  to  recreation.  Convinced  as  the  club  is  of  the  importance  of 
good  roads  in  the  economic  development  of  the  country  and  of  the 
necessity  for  uniting  the  highways  in  one  efficient  system,  the  tour¬ 
ing  club  has  done  its  utmost  to  further  the  road-building  program 
in  every  way.  In  addition  to  its  valuable  and  interesting  magazine, 
the  club  has  published  maps  of  the  city  of  Montevideo  and  its 
environs,  and  of  the  other  departments  of  the  nation  as  well,  the  best 
roads  from  city  to  city  or  from  one  charming  seaside  towm  to  another, 
being  carefully  indicated. 
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Allied  wdlh  map-makin»  is  the  work  of  the  Touring  Club  in  setting 
up  guideposts  along  the  highways  which  indicate  the  distances  to  the 
cities  on  each  route,  as  well  as  signs  warning  against  dangerous 
points  on  the  road,  and  others  for  the  convenience  of  the  motorist, 
stating  where  the  nearest  gasoline  filling-station  may  be  found. 

Another  interesting  initiative  is  that  of  certain  members  who  have 
devoted  much  time  to  lectures  in  the  schools,  illustrated  with  slides 
of  the  cities  and  picturesque  scenery  to  be  found  within  the  confines 
of  the  Republic. 

Wlien,  therefore,  this  enterprising  club  found  that  its  1923  Euro¬ 
pean  tour,  which  lasted  66  days  exclusive  of  the  sea  vo^’age,  had  been 
highly  successful,  it  announced  for  1924  a  more  extended  excursion 
of  97  days,  open  to  25  persons,  the  party  to  be  accompanied  during 
its  entire  trip  by  a  Spanish-speaking  guide.  Sailing  from  Monte¬ 
video  on  Juno  1,  the  fortunate  travelers  disembarked  at  Lisbon, 
which  they  left  for  Madrid  after  visits  to  Cintra  and  Cascaes.  From 
the  Spanish  capital  side  trips  were  made  to  the  Escorial,  that  great 
monastery  left  by  Philip  II,  to  Toledo,  where  Moorish  and  Christian 
influence  meet,  and  to  the  palace  of  Aranjuez.  Next  came  Zaragoza, 
the  busy  city  of  Barcelona,  and  Monserrat,  famed  in  legend,  after 
which  the  party  found  itself  on  the  delightful  Riviera,  spending 
several  days  at  Marseille,  Nice,  and  Monte  Carlo  cn  route  to  Italy. 
From  Genoa  to  the  Eternal  City,  then  on  to  Naples,  Capri  in  the  blue 
bay,  and  quiet  Pompeii  on  the  shore;  thence  the  party  journeyed 
to  Florence  with  its  great  galleries,  to  Siena,  Venice,  and  Milan. 
Leaving  Italy  for  Switzerland,  the  route  led  to  Lucerne  on  its  lovely 
lake,  the  Rigi  being  ascended  from  Vitznau.  Berne,  Lausanne  and 
Geneva,  seat  of  the  League  of  Nations,  held  the  tourists  for  a  time, 
and  from  the  latter  city  they  reached  Paris. 

A  stay  of  11  days  in  Paris  enabled  the  visitoi-s  from  distant  Uru¬ 
guay  not  only  to  see  that  fascinating  city  but  to  visit  Versailles  and 
to  spend  two  days  in  the  battle-scarred  country  about  Verdun  and 
Rheims.  After  a  few  days  in  London  and  its  environs,  the  travelers 
returned  to  the  continent  by  way  of  Amsterdam.  The  Hague,  Ant¬ 
werp,  gay  Ostende,  Bruges  and  Brussels  offered  much  of  interest, 
and  on  the  ninety-seventh  day  the  party  arrived  once  more  in  Paris. 
Thence  the  members  might  return  at  once  to  Uruguay  or  linger  on 
in  Europe  for  some  months  to  come,  as  the  return  passage  held  good 
for  a  year. 

The  fee  of  1,850  Uruguayan  gold  pesos  per  person  covered  the 
following  expenses:  Round-trip  passage  to  Europe;  first-class  steamer, 
railway,  and  hotel  accommodations;  meals  during  railway  journeys 
in  dining  cars  or  restaurants;  visits  to  cities  and  excursions  as  noted 
in  the  itinerary;  automobiles,  carriages,  boats,’  and  gondolas; 
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entrance  fees  to  museums  and  monuments;  fees  in  hotels  and  luxury 
and  visitors’  taxes;  and  transportation  of  travelers  and  their  baggage 
from  docks  and  stations  to  the  hotel  and  vice  versa. 

With  such  an  auspicious  and  successful  beginning,  the  Bulletin 
awaits  with  confidence  the  announcement  in  a  not  too  distant  future, 
on  the  part  of  the  Touring  Club  of  Uruguay',  of  the  latter’s  first 
personally'  conducted  trip  to  the  countries  of  North  America.  The 
United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  Central  American  countries 
offer  the  tourist  in  search  of  the  picturesque  a  wealth  of  beauty  and 
natural  grandeur  rarely  eijualed  elsewhere  and  nowhere  surpassed.  To 
the  tourist  interested  in  the  absorbing  problems  of  government  and 
industrial  development,  North  ^\jnerica  offers  in  addition  the  unique 
spectacle  of  a  group  of  modern  democracies,  differing  radically  in 
tradition,  speech,  faith,  and  grade  of  economic  development  which 
are,  nevertheless  a  unit  in  the  unwavering  determination  of  each  to 
work  out  its  political,  economic  and  spiritual  destiny  in  accordance 
with  the  great  principles  upon  which  America  was  founded. 

Tourist  travel  of  the  type  planned  by'  the  Uruguayan  Touring 
Club  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  development 
of  the  Pan  ^^erican  ideal,  its  action  and  reaction  being  strongly 
conducive  to  that  better  understanding  which  must  precede  any 
successful  effort  toward  international  peace  and  amity'.  In  the 
United  States  there  is  not  only  a  dawning  consciousness  of  these 
facts  but  also  of  their  significance.  To  quote  from  a  recent  expression 
of  opinion  by  Doctor  Rowe,  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Mnerican 
Union,  upon  his  return  from  a  trip  through  the  Central  American 
Republics ; 

It  is  a  source  of  very  real  gratification  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
travel  through  these  countries  *  *  *.  If  the  American  people  were  fully 
aware  of  the  fascination  and  wonderful  beauty  of  the  Republics  of  Central 
America,  the  tide  of  travel  would  turn  strongly  in  that  direction.  Few  places 
in  the  world  can  rival  the  beauty  of  scenery  between  Port  Limdn  and  San  Jos4, 
in  Costa  Rica.  The  wonderful  lakes  of  Nicaragua,  the  mountainous  beauty  of 
Honduras,  the  varied  scenery  of  Salvador,  and  the  extraordinary  picturesqueness 
of  Guatemala  should  long  since  have  been  the  delight  of  thousands  of  American 
tourists.  The  trip  can  be  made  without  hardship,  and  can  be  undertaken  at 
any  season  of  the  year. 


PRECIOUS  stones  are  profuse  in  Brazil.  The  majestic  diamond, 
the  peerless  emerald,  the  gorgeous  tourmaline,  the  sea-green 
a(juamarine  — all  these  Hash  and  sparkle  on  gleaming  shouldei’s 
and  lie  in  llaming  heaps  on  the  green  velvet  mats  in  the 
jeweler’s  windows.  Such  displays  give  the  traveler  a  definite  and 
positive  understanding  of  the  prodigal  wealth  of  the  land.  One  of 
the  most  striking  experiences  a  stranger  can  have  is  to  stumble  inad¬ 
vertently  upon  some  little  shop  with  a  quart  of  uncut  diamonds  piled 
with  studied  abandon  in  its  windows.  It  makes  one  feel  guilty  to 
stand  in  the  presence  of  such  wealth  and  we  eye  with  suspicion  other 
stone  votaries  like  ourselves  who  are  looking  breatldessly  on. 

Some  people  come  to  tliis  country,  live  in  it,  and  then  go  home  with 
the  well-formed  notion  that  most  of  the  giant  stones  they  have  seen 
were  made  of  paste.  From  a  foreigner  who  does  not  know,  tliis  is 
not  an  altogether  unreasonable  assumption;  it  must  be  realized  that 
in  his  own  country,  the  possession  of  such  stones  would  lead  to  a 
conventual  existence. 

The  idea  of  breaking  through  a  jeweler’s  window  and  escaping  in  a 
liigh  power  motor  car  with  a  handful  of  the  finest  diamonds  in  the 
world  does  not  appear  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  criminally 
inclined  here — and  we  hope  this  does  not  inspire  anyone  to  try  it. 
Nevertheless  the  glass  between  the  sidewalk  and  a  $20,000  diamond  is 
imbelievably  tliin. 

The  precious  stones  seen  in  the  stores  are  matched  in  size  and 
beauty  by  the  ones  worn  by  Brazilian  women  in  the  streets,  the  latter 
stones  having  an  added  luster  enchanced  by  their  setting.  A  prom¬ 
inent  jeweler  of  this  country  says  that  it  has  been  his  experience  that 
unusually  excellent  taste  and  judgment  is  showTi  and  the  Brazilians 
are  fond  of  giving  jewelry  and  using  it  as  it  should  be  used — every 
day  and  all  the  time,  instead  of  using  it  only  on  festive  occasions. 
Jewelry,  like  clothes,  should  be  to  every  woman  a  pleasure,  and  a 
delight  and  as  such  should  be  worn  continually. 

The  semiprecious  stones  wdiich  are  foimd  in  large  quantities  in 
Brazil  are  not  as  much  in  demand  as  might  be  expected,  with  the 
exception  of  the  aquamarine  for  the  foreigner,  there  being  a  readier 
sale  for  them  in  the  States  and  in  Europe  than  in  Brazil. 


'  Brazilian  American,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Dec.  13,  1924. 
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The  large  lapidaries  in  Europe  cut  many  of  the  gem  stones  found  in 
Brazil,  but  a  great  many  are  cut  and  finished  here.  The  cutters  hold 
the  stones  against  the  carborundum  wheels  by  means  of  pieces  of  wood 
at  the  ends  of  which  the  rough  stones  are  soldered. 

First  the  stones  are  ground  down  against  the  whirling  carborundum 
disk  into  their  approximate  final  shape,  then  they  are  faceted,  and 
finally  polished — all  ready  to  set  for  milady’s  wrists  and  fingers. 
The  cutters  whom  I  saw  doing  this  work  were  Germans.  The  older 
ones  had  diamond  squints,  the  younger  ones  were  getting  them,  but 
their  eyes  were  as  clear  and  as  brilliant  as  the  stones  they  fasliioned. 

The  men  work  with  the  utmost  unconcern  as  if  they  were  shaping 
valueless  pebbles.  It  is  well  that  those  who  have  stones  cut  do  not 
watch  that  operation  because  they  would  certainly  mistake  the 


TOURMAUNF.  (RUBELLITE)  OEM  CRYSTALS 
(.Actual  size) 

Rruzil  is  liy  far  tlio  most  important  source  for  tourmalines,  practically  all  of  the  mines 
l)eing  in  the  state  of  Minas  Qeraes 


confident  e.xpertness  of  the  cutters  for  negligence.  These  men  make 
lightning  decisions  as  to  the  best  way  of  cutting  the  gems. 

Of  the  gem  stones  found  in  Brazil  the  tourmaline  (Rubellite)  which 
exists  in  all  colors,  is  the  most  common.  It  occurs  in  nearly  every 
country  on  the  globe,  but  generally  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
mine.  Brazil  is  by  far  the  most  important  source  for  tourmalines. 
African  tourmalines  are  similar  in  color  and  in  composition  to  those 
found  here.  Virtually  all  the  tourmaline  mines  in  Brazil  are  in  the 
state  of  Minas  Geraes  near  the  border  of  Espirito  Santo.  The  city 
of  Lajao  has  become  the  important  mining  center  for  these  stones. 

Tourmalines  have  a  hardness  of  7}4°,  diamonds  being  the  standard 
measure  of  hardness  at  10®.  The  topaz  which  is  found  in  this  country 
in  Minas  Geraes  has  a  hardness  of  8®,  the  chrysoberyl  8)^®,  the  emer- 
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aid  which  occurs  in  Bahia  as  well  as  in  Minas  Geraes,  7%°.  The 
aquamarines  and  the  beryl  stones  liave  a  hardness  of  7^°  and  occur 
in  the  two  States  mentioned  above.  The  yuklas,  found  only  in 
Minas,  has  a  hardness  of  7}4°,  the  amethyst  7°.  Agate  has  a  hard¬ 
ness  of  03^°  and  is  found  in  Kio  Grande  do  Sul. 

Concerning  the  composition,  the  variety,  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
colorful  tourmaline,  G.  F.  Herbert-Smith  in  his  “Gem-Stones”  says 
that  the  tourmaline  is  unsurpassed  even  by  corundum  in  variety  of 
hue,  and  it  has  during  recent  years  rapidly  advanced  in  public  favor, 
mainly  owing  to  the  prodigal  profusion  in  which  nature  has  formed  it 
in  that  favored  State,  California,  the  garden  of  the  West.  Its  com¬ 
parative  softness  militates  against  its  use  in  rings,  but  its  gorgeous 
coloration  renders  it  admirably  fitted  for  service  in  any  article  of 
jewelry,  such  as  a  brooch  or  a  pendant  in  which  a  large  central  stone 
is  required.  Like  all  colored  stones  it  is  generally  brilliant  cut  in 
front  and  step  cut  at  the  back,  but  occasionally  it  is  sulliciently  fibrous 
in  structure  to  display,  when  cut  “en  cabochon,”  ])ronounced  chatoy- 
ancy. 

The  composition  of  this  com])le.\  species  has  long  been  a  ve.xed 
question  among  mineralogists,  but  considerable  light  was  thrown  on 
the  subject  10  years  ago  by  the  researches  of  Penfield  and  Foote, 
which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  all  types  of  tourmaline  may  be 
referred  to  a  formula  of  the  t\'pe  (H6,  N'O,  Mg3,  Al2)  3  (al,  Fe)  6 
(B.OH)  4Si803S.  The  ratio  of  boron  to  silicon  is  almost  constant 
in  all  analyses,  but  great  variation  is  possible  in  the  proportions  of 
the  other  constituents.  Having  regard  to  this  comple.xity,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  range  in  color  is  so  great.  Colorless  stones, 
to  which  the  name  achroite  is  sometimes  given,  were  at  one  time 
exceedingly  rare,  but  they  are  now  found  in  greater  number  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Stones  which  are  most  suited  to  jewelry  purposes  are  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  iron,  and  apparently  owe  their  wonderful  tints 
to  the  alkaline  earths;  lithia,  for  instance,  is  responsible  for  the  beauti¬ 
ful  tint  of  the  highly  prized  rubellite,  and  magnesia,  no  doubt,  for  the 
color  of  the  brown  stones  of  various  tints.  Tourmaline,  rich  in  iron, 
is  black  and  almost  opaque.  It  is  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the  species 
that  the  crystals  are  rarely  uniform  in  color  throughout,  the  bounda¬ 
ries  between  the  differently  colored  portions  being  sharp  and  abrupt, 
and  the  tints  remarkably  in  contrast.  Sometimes  the  sections  are 
separated  by  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  crystal,  and 
sometimes  they  are  zonal,  bounded  by  cylindrical  surfaces  running 
parallel  to  the  same  length.  In  the  latter  ca.se  a  section  perpendicular 
to  the  length  shows  zones  of  at  least  three  contrasting  tints.  In  the 
Brazilian  stones  the  core  is  generally  red,  bounded  by  white,  with 
green  on  the  exterior,  while  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  Californian 
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stones,  the  core  being  green  or  yellow,  bounded  by  white,  with  red  on 
the  exterior.  Tourmaline  may,  indeed,  be  found  of  almost  everv 
imaginable  tint,  except,  perhaps,  the  emerald  green  and  the  royal 
sapphire-blue.  The  principal  varieties  are  rose-red  and  pink  (rubel- 
lite),  green  (Brazilian  emerald),  indigoblue  (indicolite),  blue  (Brazil¬ 
ian  sapphire),  yellowish  green  (Brazilian  peridot),  honey-yellow 
(('eylonese  peridot),  violet-red  (siberite),  and  brown.  The  black 
ojiaque  stones  are  termed  schorl. 

'File  name  of  the  species  is  derived  from  the  Ceylonese  word, 
“turamali,”  and  was  first  em])loyed  when  a  jiarcel  of  gem  stones  was 
brought  to  Amsterdam  from  Ceylon  in  1703;  in  Ceylon,  however,  the 
term  is  ajiplied  by  nativ'e  jewelers  to  the  yellow  zircon  conunonly 
found  in  the  island.  Schorl,  the  derivation  of  which  is  unknown, 
is  the  ancient  name  for  the  species,  and  is  still  used  in  that  sense  by 
miners,  but  it  has  been*rcstrictod*by'*scioncc  to  the  black  variety. 


A  TOURMALINE  GEM  CRYSTAL 
(Actual  size) 

These  stones  are  found  in  almost  every  tint 


The  “Brazilian  emerald”  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  and  ivas  not  favorably  received,  possibly  because  the 
stones  were  too  dark  in  color  and  were  not  properly  cut;  that  they 
should  have  been  confused  with  the  true  emerald  is  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  characters  of  gem  stones  prevalent 
in  those  dark  ages.  Achroite  comes  from  a  Greek  word,  meaning 
without  color. 

To  the  crystallographer  tourmaline  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  minerals.  If  the  crystals,  which  are  usually  prismatic  in  form,  are 
doubly  terminated,  the  development  is  so  obviously  different  at  the 
two  ends,  as  to  indicate  that  directional  character  in  the  molecular 
arrangement,  termed  the  polarity,  which  is  borne  out  by  other  phys¬ 
ical  properties.  Tourmaline  is  remarkably  dichroic.  A  brown  stone, 
except  in  very  thin  sections,  is  practically  opaque  to  the  ordinary  ray, 
and  consequently  a  section  cut  parallel  to  the  crj'stallographic  axis, 
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i.  e.,  to  the  length  of  a  crj'stal  prismatically  developed,  transmits  only 
the  extraordinarj'  ray.  Such  sections  were  in  use  for  yielding  plane- 
polarized  light  before  Nicol  devised  the  calcite  prism  knowm  by  his 
name.  It  is  evident  that  tourmaline,  unless  verj'  light  in  tint,  must 
be  cut  with  the  table  facet  parallel  to  that  axis,  because  otherwise 
the  stone  will  appear  dark  and  lifeless.  The  value  of  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  refractive  intlices  range  between  1.616  and  1.630, 
and  1.634  and  1.652,  respectively;  the  double  refraction,  therefore, 
is  fairly  large,  amounting  to  0.020,  and,  since  the  ordinary  exceeds 
the  extraordinary  ray,  its  character  is  negative. 

The  specific  gravity  varies  from  3.0  to  3.2.  The  lower  values  in 
both  characters  correspond  to  the  lighter  colored  stones  used  in 
jewelry;  the  black  stones,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  relative 


TOURMALINE  IN  MATRIX 
(Arfunl  siie) 

A  green  stone  from  the  iiaddam  Neck  quarry,  Connecticut 

richness  in  iron,  are  the  densest.  The  hardness  is  only  about  the 
same  as  that  of  quartz,  or  perhaps  a  little  greater,  varying  from  7  to 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  range  of  refractivity  overlaps  that 
of  topaz  (q.  V.),  but  the  latter  has  a  much  smaller  double  refraction, 
and  may  thus  be  distinguished.  Unmounted  stones  are  still  more 
easily  distinguished,  because  tourmaline  floats  in  methylene  iodide, 
while  topaz  sinks.  The  pyroelectric  phenomenon  for  which  tourma¬ 
line  is  remarkable,  although  of  little  value  as  a  test  in  the  case  of  a 
cut  stone,  is  of  great  scientific  interest,  because  it  is  strong  evidence 
of  the  peculiar  crystalline  symmetry  pertaining  to  its  molecular 
arrangement.  Tourmalines  range  in  price  from  5s.  to  20s.  a  carat 
according  to  their  color  and  quality,  but  exceptional  stones  may 
conunand  a  higher  rate. 
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Tourmaline  is  usually  found  in  the  pegmatite  dykes  of  granites,  but 
it  also  occurs  in  schists  and  in  crystalline  limestones.  Rubellite  is 
generally  associated  with  the  lithia  mica,  lepidolite;  the  groups  of 
delicate  pink  rubellite  bespangling  a  background  of  greyish  white 
lepidolite  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  museum  specimens. 
Magnificent  crystals  of  pink,  blue,  and  green  tourmaline  have  been 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ekaterinburg,  principally  at  Mur- 
sinka,  in  the  Urals,  Russia,  and  fine  rubellite  has  come  from  the 
Urulga  River,  and  other  spots  near  Xertschinsk,  Transbaikal,  iVsiatic 
Russia.  Elba  produces  pink,  yellowish,  and  green  stones,  frequently 
particolored;  sometimes  the  crystals  are  blackened  at  the  top,  and  are 
then  known  locally  as  “  nigger-heads.”  Ceylon  supplies  small  yellow 
stones — the  original  tourmaline — which  are  confused  with  the  zircon 
of  a  similar  color,  and  rubellite  accompanies  the  ruby  of  Ava,  Bumna. 


CABOCHON  CUT  TOURMALINES 

Wliile  tlie  stones  are  generally  “brilliant”  cut,  they  are  occasionally 
suHicieutly  flbrous  in  structure  to  display  a  changeable  luster  when 
cabochon  cut 


Beautiful  crystals,  green  and  red,  often  diversely  colored,  come  from 
various  parts,  such  as  Minas  and  Arrassuhy,  of  the  State  of  Minas 
Geraes,  Brazil.  Suitable  gem  material  has  been  found  in  numerous 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Paris  and  Hebron  in  Maine  have  pro¬ 
duced  gorgeous  pink  and  green  crystals,  and  Auburn  in  the  same 
State  has  supplied  deep-blue,  green,  and  lilac  stones.  Fine  crystals, 
mostly  green,  but  also  pink  and  particolored,  occur  in  an  albite  quarry 
near  the  Conn.  River  at  Haddam  Neck,  Conn.  All  the  former  localities 
have,  however,  been  surpassed  by  the  extraordinary  abundance  of 
superb  green,  and  especially  pink,  crystals  at  Pala  and  Mesa  Grande 
in  San  Diego  County,  Calif.  As  elsewhere,  many  hued  stones  are 
common.  The  latter  locality  supplies  the  more  perfectly  transparent 
crystals.  Kunz  states  that  two  remarkable  rubellite  crystals  w'ere 
found  there,  one  being  45  millimeters  in  length  and  42  millimeters  in 
diameter,  and  the  other  56  millimeters  in  length  and  24  millimeters  in 
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diliinetor.  Madagascar,  which  has  proved  of  recent  yeare  to  be  rich 
in  gem  stones,  supplies  green,  yellow,  and  red  stones,  both  uniformly 
tinted  and  particolored,  which  in  beauty,  though  perhaps  not  in  size, 
bear  comparison  with  any  found  elsewhere. 

In  the  same  book  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  in  his  chapter  on  the  beryl 
stones  says  that  beryl,  to  use  the  name  by  which  the  species  is  known 
to  science,  is  essentially  a  silicate  of  aluminum  and  beryllium  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  formula  Be3Al2  (Si03)  (i.  The  beryllia  is  often 
partially  replaced  by  small  amounts  of  the  alkaline  earths,  caesia, 
potash,  soda,  and  lithia,  varying  from  about  P‘'i’  <‘<'Rt.  in  beryl 
from  Mesa  Grande  to  nearly  5  in  that  from  Pala  and  Madagascar, 
and  over  G,  of  which  3.G  is  caesia,  in  beryl  from  Hebron,  Me.;  also,  as 
usual,  chromic  and  ferric  oxides  take  the  place  of  a  little  alumina; 
from  1  to  2  per  cent  of  water  has  been  found  in  emerald.  The  element 
beryllium  was,  as  its  name  suggests,  first  discovered  in  a  specimen  of 
this  species,  the  discovery  being  made  in  1798  by  the  chemist  Vau- 
quelin;  it  is  also  known  as  glucinum  in  allusion  to  the  sweet  taste  of 
its  salts. 

When  pure,  beryl  is  colorless,  but  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  free  from  a 
tinge  of  blue  or  green.  The  color  is  usually  some  shade  of  green — 
grass  green — of  that  characteristic  tint  which  is  in  consequence  known 
as  emerald  green,  or  blue-green,  yellowish  green,  and  sometimes 
yellow,  pink,  and  rose-red.  The  peculiar  color  of  emerald  is  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  chromic  oxide,  small  quantities  of  which  have  been 
detected  in  it  by  chemical  analysis;  moreover,  experiment  shows  that 
glass  containing  the  same  percentage  amount  of  chromic  oxide 
assumes  the  same  splendid  hue.  Emerald,  on  being  heated,  loses 
water,  but  retains  its  color  unimpaired,  which  can  not  therefore  be 
due,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  organic  matter.  The  term  acquamarine 
is  applied  to  the  deep  sea-green  and  blue-green  stones,  and  jewelers 
restrict  the  term  beryl  to  paler  shades  and  generally  other  colors,  such 
as  yellow,  golden  and  pink,  but  Kunz  has  recently  proposed  the  name 
morganite  to  distinguish  the  beautiful  rose  beryl  such  as  is  found  in 
Madagascar.  The  varying  shades  of  aquamarine  are  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  alkaline  earths  modified  by  the  presence  of  ferric 
o.xide  or  chromic  oxide;  the  beautiful  blushing  hue  of  morganite  is 
no  doubt  caused  by  lithia. 

Tlie  natural  beryd  crystals  have  the  form  of  a  six-sided  prism,  and 
in  the  case  of  emerald,  invariably,  if  whole,  end  in  a  single  face  at 
right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  prism;  aquamarines  have  in  addition 
a  number  of  small  inclined  faces,  and  stones  from  both  Russia  and 
Brazil  often  taper  owing  to  the  effects  of  corrosion.  The  sixfold 
character  of  the  crystalline  symmetry  necessarily  entails  that  the 
double  refraction,  which  is  small  in  amount,  0.006  is  uniaxial  in 
character,  and  since  the  ordinary  is  greater  than  the  extraordinary 
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refractive  index,  it  is  negative  in  sign.  The  values  of  the  indices 
range  between  1.567  and  1.590  and  1.572  and  1.59S  respectively, 
in  the  two  cases,  the  pink  beryl  possessing  the  highest  values.  The 
dichroisin  is  distinct  in  the  South  American  emerald,  the  twin  colors 
being  yellowish  and  bluish  green,  but  otherwise  is  rather  faint. 
The  specific  gravity  varies  between  2.69  and  2.79,  and  is  therefore 
a  little  higher  than  that  of  quartz.  If,  therefore,  a  beryl  and  a 
quartz  be  lloating  together  in  a  tube  containing  a  suitable  heavy 
liquid,  the  former  will  always  be  at  a  sensibly  lower  level.  The 
hardness  varies  from  7J^  to  8,  the  emerald  being  a  little  softer  than 
the  other  varieties.  There  is  no  cleavage,  but  like  most  gem 
stones  beryl  is  very  brittle,  and  can  easily  be  fractured.  Stones 
rendered  cloudy  by  fissures  arc  termed  “mossy'.”  When  heated 


GOLDEN  BERYL  OEM  FRAGMENTS 
(Actual  size) 

Jewelers  restrict  the  term  “Ijcryl"  to  the  [lalcr  tinted  stones,  generally  the  yellow,  golden  and  pink,  and 
apply  the  name  of  ‘•afiuaniarine”  to  the  sea-green  and  blue-grcen  stones 


before  the  blowpipe  bervl  is  fusible  with  difficulty';  it  resists  the 
attack  of  hydrofluoric  acid  as  well  as  of  ordinary  acids. 

The  products  of  none  of  the  mines  in  the  Avorld  can  on  the  whole 
compare  with  the  beautiful  stones  which  have  come  from  South 
America.  At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  grimly'  conquered  Peru 
and  ruthlessly  despoiled  the  country'  of  the  treasures  which  could 
be  carried  away,  immense  numbers  of  emeralds — some  of  almost 
incredible  size — were  literally'  poured  into  Spain,  and  eventually 
found  their  way'  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  These  stones  were  known 
as  Spanish  or  Peruvian  emeralds,  but  in  all  probability  none  of  them 
were  actually  mined  in  Peru.  Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  were 
the  five  choice  stones  which  Cortez  presented  to  his  bride,  the  niece 
of  the  Duke  de  Behar,  thereby'  mortally'  offending  the  Queen,  who 
had  desired  them  for  herself,  and  wliich  were  lost  in  1529  w'hen 
Cortez  was  sliipwrecked  on  his  disastrous  voy'age  to  assist  Charles  V 
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at  the  siege  of  Algid’s.  All  five  stones  had  been  worked  to  divers 
fantastic  shapes.  One  was  cut  like  a  bell  with  a  line  pearl  for  a 
tongue,  and  bore  on  the  rim,  in  Spanish,  “  lilessed  is  he  who  created 
thee.”  A  second  was  shaped  like  a  rose,  and  a  third  like  a  horn. 
A  fourth  was  fashioned  like  a  fish,  with  eyes  of  gold.  The  fifth, 
which  was  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  was 
hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  a  cup,  and  had  a  foot  of  gold;  its  rim, 
which  was  formed  of  the  same  precious  metal,  was  engraved  with 
the  words,  ‘‘Inter  natos  mulierum  non  surrexit  major.”  As  soon 
as  the  Spaniards  had  seized  nearly  all  the  emeralds  that  the  natives 
had  amassed  in  their  temples  or  for  peisonal  adornment,  they  devoted 
their  attention  to  searching  for  the  source  of  these  marvels  of  nature, 
and  eventually  in  1558  they  lighted  by  accident  upon  the  mines  in 
what  is  now  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  wliich  have  been  worked 
almost  continuously  since  that  time.  Since  the  natives,  who  natur- 


AQUAMARINE  CRYSTALS 
(Actual  size) 

Stuncs  uf  various  tints  from  Arossuuhy,  Minns  Qcrncs 


ally  resentetl  the  gross  injustice  with  which  they  luul  been  treated 
and  penetrated  the  greed  that  prtimpted  the  actions  of  the  Spaniards, 
hid  all  traces  of  the  mines,  and  refused  to  give  any  information  as 
to  their  position,  it  is  possible  that  other  emerald  mines  may  yet  be 
found.  The  present  mines  are  situated  near  the  village  of  Muzo 
about  75  miles  (120  kilometers)  north-northwest  of  Bogota,  the 
capital  of  Colombia.  The  emeralds  occur  in  calcite  veins  in  a 
bituminous  limestone  of  Cretaceous  age.  The  Spaniards  formerly 
worked  the  mines  by  driving  adits  through  the  barren  rock  on  the 
hillsides  to  the  gem-bearing  veins,  but  at  the  present  day  the  open- 
^  cut  method  of  working  is  employed.  A  plentiful  supply  of  water 
is  available,  which  is  accumulated  in  reservoirs  and  allowed  at  the 
proper  time  to  sweep  the  debris  of  barren  rock  away  into  the  Rio 
Minero,  leaving  the  rock  containing  the  emeralds  exposed. 

Emerald,  unlike  some  green  stones,  retains  its  purityj^of  color  in 
artificial  light;  in  fact,  to  quote  the  words  of  Pliny,  “For  neither 
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sun  nor  shade,  nor  yet  the  light  of  candle,  causeth  to  change  and 
lose  their  lustre.”  Man}’  are  the  superstitions  that  have  been 
attached  to  it.  Thus  it  was  supposed  to  be  good  for  the  eyes,  and 
as  Pliny  says,  “Besides,  there  is  not  a  gem  or  precious  stone  that  so 
fully  possesseth  the  eye,  and  yet  never  contenteth  it  with  satiety. 
Xay,  if  the  sight  hath  been  wearied  and  dimmed  by  intentive  poring 
upon  anything  else,  the  beholding  of  this  stone  doth  refresh  and 
restore  it  again.” 

The  crystals  occur  attached  ttt  the  limestone,  and  are  therefore 
never  found  doubly  terminated.  Tlie  crystal  form  is  very  simple, 
merelv  a  he.xagonal  prism  with  a  Hat  face  at  the  one  end  at  right 
angles  to  it.  They  are  invariably  Hawed,  so  much  so  that  a  Hawless 
emerald  has  passed  into  proverb  as  unattainable  perfection.  The 
largest  single  crystal  which  is  known  to  exist  at  the  present  day  is 
in  the  possession  (tf  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  In  section  it  is  nearly 
a  regular  hexagon,  about  2  inches  (51  millimeters)  in  diameter  from 
side  to  side,  and  the  length  is  about  tbe  same;  its  weight  is  276.79 
grams  (9^  ounces  avoir.,  or  1,347  carats).  It  is  of  good  color,  but 
sadly  Hawed.  It  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  by  Dom 
Pedro  of  Brazil,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Probably  the  largest  and  finest  aciuamarine  crystal  ever  seen  was 
one  found  by  a  miner  on  March  28,  1910,  at  a  depth  of  15  feet  (5 
meters)  in  a  pegmatite  vein  at  Marambaya,  near  Arassuahy,  on  the 
.lequitinho  Biver,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.  It  was  greenish  blue  in 
color,  and  a  slightly  irregular  hexagonal  prism,  with  a  Hat  face  at 
each  end,  in  form;  it  measured  19  inches  (48.5  centimeters)  in  length 
and  16  inches  (41  centimeters)  in  diameter,  and  weighed  243  pounds 
(110.5  kilograms);  and  its  transparency  was  so  perfect  that  it  could 
be  seen  through  from  end  to  end.  The  crystal  was  transported  to 
Bahia  and  sold  for  $25,000  (£5,133). 


WHAT  WAS  recognized  by  many  visitors  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  of  all  the  ceremonies  taking  place 
in  Lima  during  the  Ayacuclio  celebrations,  was  the 
inauguration  on  December  11,  15)24,  of  the  Arzo- 
bispo  Loayza  Hospital  for  women,  a  ceremony  presided  over  by 
President  Augusto  11.  Leguia  in  the  presence  of  the  special  embassies. 
The  new  hospital,  built  by  the  Sociedad  de  Beneficencia  Publica 
of  Lima,  is  a  fireproof,  earthquake-proof  structure  of  reinforced 
concrete,  built  along  the  most  modern  lines  and  embodying  certain 
features  not  to  be  found  in  an  institution  of  its  kind  anywhere  else. 
The  construction  of  the  hospital,  which  cost  190,194  Peruvian  pounds 
(approximately  S794, ()()()),  is  nothing  short  of  an  achievement,  and 
great  credit  is  due  to  the  P^xecutive  Committee  of  the  Beneficencia 
and  to  the  Government. 

The  .\rzobispo  Loayza  Hospital  has  a  long  history.  First  official 
mention  of  the  project  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  executives  of  the 
Beneficencia  held  in  Lima  on  March  14,  1902.  The  proposition  was 
discussed  by  this  body,  which  then  sought  the  assistance  and  technical 
advice  of  the  Academia  Nacional  de  Medicina.  The  academy 
advised  the  selection  of  the  present  site  on  Alfonso  Ugarte  Avenue. 
On  December  12,  1904,  this  site  was  agreed  upon,  and  on  January 
27,  1905,  the  construction  of  a  hospital  was  approved  by  supreme 
decree.  In  1908  workmen  commenced  work  on  the  site  of  the  future 
hospital. 

Thereafter,  the  financing  of  the  project  became  the  vital  problem. 
Various  appropriations  were  made  by  (’ongress,  and  12,500  Peruvian 
pounds  received  from  a  legacy,  so  that  between  1915  and  1919  the 
construction  of  two  general  medical  service  pavilions  was  begun, 
and  in  1919  bids  were  asked  for  the  construction  of  the  front  or 
main  building,  the  work  being  completed  in  1922.  In  1920  bids  were 
called  for  the  completion  of  the  entire  hospital,  including  all  the 
present  structures  and  some  additions  and  alterations  to  those  then 
commenced. 

The  Arzobispo  Loayza  Hospital  covers  an  area  of  64,000  square 
meters,  the  grounds  being  about  twice  as  long  as  they  are  broad.  The 
buildings  are  grouped  about  a  central  garden,  at  one  end  of  which  is 

‘  Condensed  from  an  article  in  the  Coast  Leader,  Lima,  Dec.  ;10,  1924. 
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the  main  buildino:  and  at  the  other  the  chapel.  With  the  exception 
of  the  main  buildin"  and  the  chapel,  all  of  the  structures  are  one 
story  in  height.  The  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  is  reinforced  concrete,  the  embedded  armour  of  the  ceiling 
interlocking  with  that  of  the  walls  and  pillars  which,  in  turn,  inter¬ 
locks  with  that  of  the  floor  and  foundation,  thus  rendering  the  buildings 
not  only  obviously  fireproof  but  earthquake  proof  as  well,  as  was 
demonstrated  in  the  case  of  similarly  constructed  buildings  many 
stories  high  that  came  through  the  last  Japanese  earthquake 
unscathed.  In  the  main  building  are  housed  the  administration 
office,  the  private  clinic,  medicine  deposit,  laboratory,  library,  and 


FACADE  OF  THEARZOBISPO  LOAYZA  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN,  LIMA 

This  new  hospital  in  the  Peruvian  capital  is  built  along  most  modern  lines  and  embodies  some  features 
not  included  in  other  institutions  of  its  kind 


lodging  for  medical  staff  and  internes.  The  private  clinic  consists  of 
40  individual  rooms,  each  with  anteroom,  there  being  28  on  the  first 
floor  and  22  on  the  second,  these  rooms  being  served  by  four  bath¬ 
rooms  on  each  floor.  There  is  a  white-tiled  operating  room  at  one  end 
of  the  building  with  such  accessory  rooms  as  surgeon’s  room,  nurse’s 
room,  and  sterilizing  room.  The  main  laboratory  is  also  housed  in 
this  building,  as  is  the  physiotherapeutic  equipment.  On  the  roof  are 
two  terraces  for  convalescents,  and  along  the  rear  of  the  building  on 
both  floors  are  screened  piazzas. 

At  the  rear  of  both  ends  of  the  main  building  commence  the 
pavilions  of  tbe  hospital  in  double  rows,  flanking  the  sunken  garden 
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with  its  lawns,  shrubbery,  and  flowers,  and  eonnected  with  each  other 


bv  sidewalks  of  cement.  The  two  first  pavilions  on  the  right  and  on 
the  left  will  he  devoted  to  general  medical  service;  one  of  them,  which 
is  reserved  exclusively  for  the  treatment  of  children,  will  have  special 
equipment  for  orthopaedic  cases.  All  four  of  these  pavilions  are 
identical  in  their  general  construction  and  to  describe  one  describes 
them  all. 

Each  pavilion  is  a  long  building,  divided  into  two  sections  or  wards 
by  the  service  rooms  which  are  grouped  in  the  center  so  as  to  be 
conveniently  accessible  to  the  entire  building.  At  each  end  is  a  sun 
parlor  and  at  one  end  is  a  sloping  runway  for  invalid  chairs.  On  each 
side  is  a  large  bay  window  to  be  used  as  dining  room  for  those  who 
arc  already  able  to  leave  their  beds.  Each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
pavilion  has  room  for  30  beds,  the  space  having  been  calculated  to 
give  each  patient  at  least  .50  cubic  meters  of  space.  The  floor  is  laid 


A  OKXEKAI.  MEDICAL  SERVICE  I'AVILIO.V 

One  of  four  similar  (Kivilioiu.oiic'h  with  a  cairacit  y  of  fiO  ImoIs,  included  in  theirroupof  hospital  buildinits. 
One  of  these  (lavilions  is  reserved  exclusively  for  the  treatment  of  children 


with  a  special  hospital  cement -asbestos  composition  that  is  durable, 
sanitary,  and  a  nonconductor  of  heat,  cold,  or  dampness.  The  walls 
on  either  side  are  studded  with  Avindows  and  overhead  near  the  angle 
of  the  ceiling  are  skylights  that  also  serve  as  adjustable  ventilators, 
.yong  the  bottom  of  the  walls  are  adjustable  ventilators,  screened  to 
prevent  passage  of  dust  and  insects,  as  are  all  doors  and  apertures. 
Sufficient  supply  of  clean,  fresh  air  is  thus  amply'  assured.  The  walls 
are  wired  for  a  call  button  at  the  head  of  each  bed.  Adjoining  each 
ward  are  isolation  rooms,  four  in  all.  The  service  rooms  in  the  center 
consist  of  two  vigilance  rooms  for  nurses,  one  looking  out  on  each 
ward,  a  linen  storeroom,  a  medicine  closet,  a  nurse’s  wash  room,  a 
bathroom  Avith  eciuipment  for  bathing  patients  in  bed,  an  automatic 
utensil  washer,  a  chemical  refuse  disposal  apparatus,  and  the  patients’ 
wash  room. 

Beyond  the  general  medical  pavilions  on  the  right  of  the  garden 
are  the  two  surgical  pavilions  in  AA'hich  cases  necessitating  the  slightest 
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surjiical  attention  will  be  confined.  The  same  plan  has  been  followed 
as  in  the  genc'ral  medical  pavilions  with  the  c'xception  that  the  surgical 
pavilion  is  divided  into  4  wards,  2  with  10  beds  each,  and  2  with  20 
beds  each,  making  a  total  capacity  of  (50  patients.  At  one  end  are 
the  operating  room,  the  surgeon’s  dressing  room,  and  surgeon’s  wash 
room  so  arranged  that  an  operating  doctor  can  work  the  faucets  with 
his  elbow  and  the  drain  plug  with  his  knee,  thus  keeping  his  hands 
from  touching  anything.  The  operating  room  has  floor  and  walls 
of  white  tile,  one  of  the  walls  being  semicircular  and  studded  with 
glass.  At  one  side  of  the  operating  room  is  a  small  aperture  leading 
to  an  anteroom  for  an  attendant  who,  by  means  of  the  aperture, 
hands  out  and  receives  the  surgical  instruments  and  looks  after  their 
sterilization.  On  the  other  side  is  a  similar  aperture  leading  to  a 
portable  laboratory  for  microscopical  and  other  analyses  in  such 
case's,  for  example,  as  when  an  operation  is  being  performed  on  an 


OXE  OK  THE  SURCHC'AL  PAVILIONS 

Each  of  these  pavilions  includes  an  o|>emtinfc  room  of  unasual  design,  in  addition  to  the  usual  service 
rooms  and  wards  for  fiO  imtients 


abnormal  grow'th,  such  as  cancer,  and  the  operating  surgeon  can 
decide  betw'een  local  or  radical  removal  only  from  decisive  evidence 
obtained  through  the  microscope  whether  a  tissue  specimen  shows 
malignanc}’  or  not.  A  laboratory  expert  can  thus  be  in  attendance 
in  the  anteroom  laboratory  during  important  operations.  Surround¬ 
ing  the  windowed  side  of  the  operating  room  is  a  terrace,  also  glassed 
in,  to  permit  other  surgeons  and  students  to  observe  the  operation 
without  actually  being  present  in  the  operating  room,  as  the  practice 
is  to  limit  the  number  of  those  present  to  the  operating  doctor  or 
doctors  and  only  those  attendants  that  are  absolutely  essential. 
Both  of  the  surgical  pavilions  are  thus  equipped  and  include,  of 
course,  service  rooms,  dining  rooms,  sun  parlors,  and  isolation  rooms. 

Beyond,  in  the  farther  right-hand  corner  of  the  hospital  grounds, 
is  the  tuberculosis  pavilion  with  a  capacity  for  60  beds.  This,  like 
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THE  CHAPEL  AND  NURSES’  QUARTERS 

This  building  contains,  besides  the  chapel  and  the  nurses’  quarters,  the  nurses’  school  and  the  general 
supply  center  of  the  hospital.  The  living  quarters  will  amply  house  bW  nurses  and  attendants 

sterilizing  plant,  the  kitchen,  and  the  power  plant,  all  of  the  most 
ultra-modern  type  and  equipment. 

The  anatomical  amphitheatre,  as  it  is  called  in  medical  parlance, 
is  a  separate  building  prepared  exclusively  for  such  purposes  as 
autopsies  and  similar  investigations,  which  will  also  contain  an  ana¬ 
tomical  museum.  The  hydrotherapeutical  pavilion  is  equipped 
with  all  manner  of  baths  and  such  fixtures  as  are  employed  in  the  use 
of  waters  as  part  of  a  treatment  regimen. 

There  yet  remains  the  chapel  building  to  be  touched  upon.  This 
large  two-story  structure  contains,  besides  the  chapel,  the 
nurses’  living  quarters  and  nurses’  school.  It  is  also  the  general 


the  other  pavilions,  is  arranged  for  all  necessary  services,  with 
str(*ss  laid  on  an  extra  amount  of  sunlight  ami  ventilation  facilities. 

Across  the  way.  in  the  other  extreme  corner  of  the  hospital  grounds, 
is  the  special  pavilion  for  infecto-contagious  oases.  This  is  dividefl 
into  three  wards,  each  with  its  own  service  fpiarters  specially  equipped 
to  handle  patients  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  virulence  of  the 
specific  cases.  The  special  e<|uipment  will  be  highly  elaborated  in 
aecordaiu’e  with  the  most  modern  ideas  on  sanitation  and  isolation. 

The  remaining  buildings  between  the  medical  paA’ilions  and  the 
isolation  pjivilion  on  the  left  side  of  the  garden  are  the  anatomical 
amphitheatre,  the  hydrotherapeutical  pavilion,  the  laundry  and 
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supply  center,  as  it  will  contain  all  spare  linen  and  a  linen  repair 
room,  and  the  dru"  store.  The  living  ([uarters  will  amply  house 
the  150  nurses  and  attendants  that  are  to  form  the  hospital  staff, 
besides  providing  a  reading  room,  a  visitors’  room  and  other  accom¬ 
modations.  This  huilding  corresponds  to  the  main  building  at 
the  other  end  of  the  central  garden  and  takes  its  style  from  the 
portico  of  the  facade.  The  main  entrance  gives  immediate  access 
to  the  chapel,  which  is  hnisheil  in  Italian  marble  ami  gold  leaf. 

A  donation  of  0,000  Peruvian  pounds  has  been  received  from  Sr. 
Severino  Mareionelly  for  the  e(|uipment  of  the  children’s  ward  and 
the  etjuipment  of  an  X  ray,  radiotherapy,  radiodiagnosis,  and  radium- 
therapy  laboratories.  A  further  donation  of  5,000  Peruvian  pounds 
has  been  announced  from  Sr.  Antero  Aspillaga  for  the  installation 
of  these  laboratories. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Sociedad 
de  Beneficencia  Puhlica  de  Lima  for  their  unceasing  labor  towards 
the  completion  of  the  Arzohispo  Loayza  Hospital  project.  The 
gentlemen  composing  this  committee  are  Dr.  Augusto  E.  Perez 
Aranihar,  Dr.  Kamon  E.  Hibeyrt),  Gen.  Archibald  S.  Cooper,  Sr. 
Augusto  N,  Wiesse,  Dr.  Aurelio  Garcia  y  Lastres,  and  Dr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Koca.  For  Dr.  Perez  Aranihar ’s  part  in  the  work,  the  rest 
of  the  committee  has  the  highest  praise  and  we  cpiote,  in  part,  from 
a  signed  report :  ‘‘  Doctor  Aranihar  has  refused  to  be  balked  or  dis¬ 
couraged  and  has  been  on  the  scene  at  all  hours,  personally  looking 
after  every  detail,  and  his  regimen  of  absolute  economy  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  hospital  funds  has  made  possible  the  work  that  now 
stands  as  a  monument  to  his  efforts.” 
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OxK  urxDKED  THousAxi)  FouDs. — Ill  tlu>  latter  part  of  December, 
1924,  the  Ford  plant  in  Buenos  Aires  assembled  the  hundred- 
thousandth  Ford  car  in  Argentina.  The  Ford  plant,  established  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  1914,  has  supplied  a  Ford  for  every  hundred  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Argentina,  its  business  having  now  passed  the  200,000,000- 
peso  mark. 

Spaxisii  i.MPOHTATiox  OF  ME.vT. — Through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Carlos  Estrada,  Argentine  Ambassador  to  Spain,  3(K)  tons  of  Ai^en- 
tine  frozen  beef  will  be  imported  by  Barcelona  and  Madrid  on  trial. 
The  reported  scarcity  of  beef  in  Spain  is  said  to  be  favorable  to  the 
consumption  throughout  the  country  of  Argentine  lieef.  A  private 
consortium  has  been  formed  to  finance  importation  on  a  large  scale, 
with  the  a.ssistance  of  the  Spanish  Bank  of  the  Kiver  Plate. 

Ak(;extixe  Ixdusthial  Expositiox. — On  December  23,  1924,  the 
Argentine  Industrial  Exposition  was  opened  at  Palermo,  near  Buenos 
Aires,  under  the  management  of  the  Union  Industrial  Argentina,  over 
1,000  exhibitors  showing  their  products. 

On  the  day  before  the  official  opening,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
was  given  a  private  view,  all  the  exhibitors  being  present  to  give 
demonstrations  or  explain  the  processes  of  the  manufacture  or  industry 
being  shown.  The  President  first  inspected  the  shoe  factory,  where  in 
his  presence  a  pair  of  shoes  was  begun  and  in  an  hour’s  time  handed  to 
him  complete  as  a  gift  and  a  demonstration  of  the  perfection  and 
speed  of  Argentine  shoe  manufacturing. 

After  witnessing  the  operation  of  the  printing  machines.  President 
.Vlvear  inspected  the  food  products,  next  viewing  the  metal  industries, 
gohl  and  silver  manufacture,  glassware,  bronze  articles,  and  furniture. 
From  the  hall  devoted  to  furniture  the  President  with  his  committee 
went  to  the  textile  section  where  he  found  the  machinery  operating. 
The  cotton  spinning  section,  the  wool  carding  and  spinning  and  other 
sections  all  were  viewed  and  their  managers  complimented  by  the 
President. 

The  section  of  the  (lovernment  Petroleum  Bureau  was  the  next 
visited  by  the  Chief  Executive,  who  was  interested  in  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  production  of  crude  oil  and  the  process  of  refining.  Other 
booths  contained  a  street  car  of  national  manufacture,  exhibits  from 
the  sugar  industry,  automobile  bodies,  windmills,  and  many  other 
interesting  products. 
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In  addition  to  tlie  exhibits  there  were  theater  performances,  radio 
lectures,  and  motion  pictures  during  the  three  months  the  exposition 
was  open.  The  Rtvieu'  of  the  River  Plate,  in  commenting  upon  the 
exposition  in  its  issue  of  January  2,  1925,  says  the  following: 

Ttic  progress  of  .Argentina’s  manufacturing  industries  might  t)roadly  he  summed 
up  as  signifying  that  this  nation  is  to-day  t)etter  able  than  heretofore  to  carry  its 
share  of  the  resposibility  of  working  for  the  common  well-being  of  humanity. 

*  *  *  It  ought  to  signify  that  the  country  has  attained  a  higher  rank  in  the 

regiment  of  the  great,  productive,  and  sanely  governed  nations.  It  ought  to 
signify  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  the  country  has  removetl  itself  a  stop  farther  away  from 

the  state  of  primitive  barbarism  in  which  nations  existing  on  the  surface  growths  of 
the  earth  must  be  classified,  and  in  which — for  that  matter — all  nations  now 
recognize<t  as  ♦  *  *  the  great  powers  have  found  themselves  at  some  time 

*  *  *  in  their  history.  It  ought  to  signify  that  the  national  efficiency  of 

.Argentina  as  a  provider  has  been  amplified,  .so  encouraging  the  a.ssumption  that, 
on  the  firmly  established  principle  of  recipn)city,  the  country  will  be  able,  more 
fully  in  the  futvire  than  in  the  past,  to  cooperate  economically  with  other  nations, 
in  striving  toward  the  elevation  of  the  common  standard  of  living  amongst 
civilized  jieoples  to  the  level  aimerl  at  and  idealized  by  the  human  race  to¬ 
day.  ♦  ♦  * 

BOLIVIA 

Plan  to  ESTAni.i.siii  cotton  ixdu.stry  in  Bolivia. — The  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  gjroxnnj;  cotton  in  the  many 
sections  of  tlie  Kepuhlic  suitable  for  that  purpose,  and  realizing  that 
cotton  plantations  would  be  a  fertile  source  of  revenue  both  for  the 
Government  and  for  private  enterprises,  issued  a  decree  on  Xovember 
13, 1924,  providing  measures  to  foster  the  development  of  this  indus¬ 
try.  This  decree  states  that  a  permit  must  he  obtained  from  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  import  cotton  seeds,  this  ministry  to 
decide  if  the  seed  is  of  the  proper  tjuality,  and  in  good  coiulition. 
Bonuses  are  offered  for  each  metric  ton  of  cotton  exported,  and  also 
for  installing  cotton  gins  and  machinery  for  utilizing  the  residue. 

Exportation  of  wool. — According  to  an  amendment  made  in 
article  3  of  the  law  of  April  7,  1922,  exports  of  wool  of  sheep,  llamas, 
or  alpacas  are  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  4  per  cent,  to  be  col¬ 
lected  by  the  customhouses,  taking  as  a  basis  for  the  payment  of 
this  duty  the  quotations  ol  the  market  in  London,  Liverpool,  or  New 
York,  according  to  the  place  to  which  the  goods  are  shipped. 

BRAZIL 

Additions  to  telegraph  sv.stem. — During  the  year  1924  the 
Government  telegraph  system  was  extended  by  3,307  kilometers, 
distributed  among  the  States  as  follows:  Pernambuco,  257  kilo¬ 
meters;  Maranhao,  306  kilometers;  Ceara,  243  kilometers;  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte,  25  kilometers:  Parahyba.  110  kilometers;  Ahigoas, 
50  kilometers;  Bahia,  1,106  kilometers;  Minas  Geraes,  567  kilo- 
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meters;  Kio  de  Janeiro,  28  kilometers;  Sao  Paulo,  78  kilometers; 
Parana,  171  kilometers;  (lovaz,  96  kilometers;  and  Matto  Grosso, 
270  kilometers. 

Museum  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.— On  the  initiative  of 
Dr.  Miguel  Calmon  du  Pin  e  Almeida,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the 
buildiii"  erected  by  the  British  Pmipire  at  the  Centennial  F^xposi- 
tion  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  hein"  transformed  into  a  museum  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  commerce.  The  director  of  the  museum  is  Dr.  Dellim 
Carlos,  head  of  the  national  section  in  the  exposition  just  mentioned. 
In  addition  to  the  departments  of  Brazilian  native  products  and 
curios,  which  iiudude  timber,  vegetable  fiber,  fruit,  leather,  oil, 
oil-produ<‘ing  seeds,  coffee,  cacao,  rubber,  and  other  products,  there 
are  tiles  of  photographs  and  motion  pictures  and  a  library  of  more 
than  3.000  volumes.  Articles  of  curiously-marked  snake  leather, 
such  as  belts  and  purses,  are  attracting  consi<lerahle  attention. 
Business  men  are  finding  the  museum  helpful  in  answering  questions 
related  to  trade. 

North  of  Matto  Grosso  Railroad. — The  North  of  Matto 
Grosso  Itailroad,  on  which  construction  was  recently  commenced, 
will  he  about  800  kilometers  in  length,  uniting  Cuyaba  with  the 
Northeastern  Railway  of  Brazil  and  crossing  immense  tracts  of 
pasturage  and  forest  where  the  soil  is  very  rich.  The  initial  capital 
of  the  company  is  .5,000  c.ontos,  part  of  which  was  subscribed  by  the 
State  of  Matto  Grosso. 

E.stimate  of  coffee  crop. — The  Brazil-Ferro-Garril  for  Decem¬ 
ber  ‘2n,  1924,  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  present  coffee  crop 
to  he  shipped  from  Santos,  an  estimate  made  (carefully  by  towmships: 
Production  of  Sao  Paulo,  6,187,000  bags;  Minas  Geraes,  .515,000 
bags;  northern  Parana,  40,000  bags;  total,  6,742,000  bags.  De¬ 
ducting  from  this  250,000  bags  for  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  market  and 
consumption,  the  balance  for  export  is  6,492,000  bags. 

Permanent  defense  of  coffee.  See  page  402. 

A(jricultural  courses. — The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  suggestion  for  courses  from  four  to  six  months  in  length 
to  be  given  in  modern  agricultural  methods  at  various  experiment 
stations  of  the  department.  Small  farmers  and  agricultural  workers 
recommended  by  estate  owners  will  be  received  as  students. 

Lvkcje  new  hydroelectric  puvnt. — A  new  hydroelectric  plant, 
which  will  augment  the  power  now  furnished  to  llio  de  Janeiro  by 
oO.OOO  kilowatts,  was  opened  in  December,  the  machinery  used  for 
the  purpose  being  the  largest  yet  installed  in  South  America,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  press.  The  plant,  which  is  located  on  the  Ilha  dos  Pombos 
in  the  Parahyba  River,  not  far  from  Antonio  Carlos,  contains  at 
present  two  large  electric  generators  driven  by  hydraulic  turbines 
and  is  so  arranged  that  three  more  may  easily  be  added.  The  trans- 
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mission  line,  loo  kilometers  in  length,  consists  of  two  3-phase  circuits 
carried  on  steel  towers,  on  which  the  current  may  he  transmitted  at 
132,000  volts,  although  the  initial  voltage  used  was  88,000.  The 
dam  is  notable  for  the  extraordinary  provisions  which  have  been 
made  for  taking  care  of  the  flood  waters  of  the  river. 

t'oNORESs  OF  OILS.  FATS.  AND  WAXES. — This  Congress,  which  took 
place  in  Sao  Paulo  last  November,  was  the  subject  of  much  discus¬ 
sion,  due  to  the  importance  of  the  products  discussed.  Several 
native  seeds  were  described  which  it  was  thought  could  advantage¬ 
ously  provide  oils  in  substitution  of  those  imported.  Among  these 
were  the  patand,  found  in  northern  Brazil,  the  oil  of  which  is  said  to 
have  an  agreeable  flavor  and  properties  similar  to  those  of  olive  oil. 
Another  was  the  seed  of  a  rosaceous  plant  growing  abundantly  in 
Amazonas,  which  is  claimed  to  yield  an  oil  superior  to  linseed  oil  in 
drying  properties. 

A  statement  made  by  one  speaker  was  that  the  greater  part  of 
so-called  olive  oil  imported  into  Brazil  is  adulterated  with  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  sometimes  reaching  90  per  cent. 
Figures  for  the  port  of  Santos  for  1922  show  that  l,GSl  tons  of  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  were  exported  to  the  value  of  2,220  contos  of  reis,  while  the 
value  of  the  1,.54G  tons  of  olive  oil  imported  was  G,719  contos.  A 
considerable  saving  could  therefore  be  effected  if  pure  olive  oil  were 
imported  and  mixed  in  Brazil  with  cottonseed  oil  to  give  the  same 
quality  as  that  now  sold. 

CHILE 

Port  improvements  at  Valdivia. — In  December  last  definite 
steps  were  taken  toward  new  port  works  at  Valdivia,  to  consist  of 
the  dredging  of  the  Valdivia  River,  the  construction  of  docks,  and  the 
installation  of  machinery  for  loading  and  unloading  merchandise. 
Provision  was  made  by  law  for  funds  to  be  expended  for  this  purpose. 

Road  in  Territory  of  Magellan. — The  Government  has  been 
authorized  to  borrow  from  a  bank  or  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
500,000  pesos  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  road  from  Punta 
Arenas  to  Puerto  Natales  in  the  Territory  of  Magellan.  This  road 
will  facilitate  the  administration  of  the  Territory  and  promote  com¬ 
mercial  interchange. 

Incorporated  companies  and  silent  partnerships. — See  page 
403. 

COLOMBIA 

Coffee  industry. — The  office  of  statistics  of  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  recently  published  a  complete  report  of  the  Colombian  coffee 
industry,  containing  the  following  figures  showing  the  distribution  of 
the  248, OIG, 2.54  coffee  trees  in  the  country: 
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Department  Trees 

Antioqiiia _  fil,  187,  623 

Caldas - 52,660,751 

Cundinaiiiarca _ 40,  648,  799 

Norte  de  Santaiulcr . . - - -  29,  943,  868 

Tolima - 27,  671,  829 

Santatider - - 15,  651,  452 

Valle . 7,576,500 

Magdalena - - 4,  154,  370 

Cauca - - 2,  854,  537 

Nariiio _ 2,  780,  034 

Hiiila. . - . — - -  2,  596,  663 

Boyaeti . . - . - .  - . . . .  1 ,  004,  308 

Bolivar _ _ _  113,  150 

Choc6..- . . 101,400 

Pntiiniayo _ ’ _  11,660 

Meta . . . - . . .  58,810 


Commercial  AVIATION*. — The  (’olombo-German  Aerial  Transporta¬ 
tion  Co.,  operating  five  hyclroairplanes  and  an  airplane,  published  the 
followint;  data  of  their  business  during  1924:  Distance  covered  by 
aircraft,  290,000  kilometers;  flying  hours,  2,100;  passengers  carried, 
1,300;  mail  transported,  10,000  kilograms;  and  freight  transported, 
120,000  kilograms. 

Law  31  of  November  12,  1924,  conceded  to  this  company  a  subsidy 
of  65,000  gold  pesos  to  be  used  for  technical  tests  and  the  purchase  and 
adaptation  of  special  hydroairplanes  of  800  horsepower,  capable  of 
carrying  8  to  10  passengers  with  their  baggage  as  well  as  the  air  mail. 

The  company  has  agreed  to  establish  an  aviation  school  to  train 
national  pilots  and  mechanicians  for  aviation;  to  grant  free  transporta¬ 
tion  for  Government  mail  of  not  less  than  6,000  grams  in  each  mail 
between  Girardot  and  the  Atlantic  coast ;  to  place  at  the  disposition 
of  the  Government  the  company’s  office  in  Berlin  for  cooperation  in 
scientific  and  technical  aviation  questions;  to  establish  gratis  close 
cooperation  between  the  technical  and  scientific  sections  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  Colombian  Government  for  the  purpose  of  map  mak¬ 
ing  and  other  work;  and  to  fix  rates  for  the  carrying  of  passengers. 

Public  Works  in*  Bogot.a. — In  December  Uhlen  &  Co.  of  New 
York  signed  a  contract  with  the  Municipality  of  Bogota  by  which 
the  company  agrees  to  construct  the  following  public  works;  Im¬ 
provements  to  the  city  water  system,  central  market,  public  slaughter¬ 
house,  incineration  plant,  schools,  and  houses  for  workmen.  The 
cost  of  these  public  works  will  approximate  4,000,000  gold  pesos. 

Lighthouses  and  lighted  buoys. — The  Minister  of  Public  Works 
has  contracted  with  a  Swedish  company  for  the  erection  of  a  large 
lighthouse  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Puerto  Colombia.  The 
powerful  light  will  be  visible  from  a  considerable  distance.  The  same 
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coinpanj'  is  to  install  two  modern  automatic  lighted  buoys  in  the  bay 
of  Santa  Marta  and  a  larger  one  of  the  same  kind  in  the  bay  of  Puerto 
Colombia. 

Oil  industry. — The  Tropical  Oil  Co.  in  1924  had  14  wells  in 
operation  from  which  the  production  up  to  December  1,  1924, 
amounted  to  399,184  barrels. 

The  Andean  National  Corporation  has  begun  preliminary  work  for 
the  construction  of  the  public  oil  pipe  line  between  Cartagena  and 
Honda,  to  cost  approximately  40,000,000  pesos. 

COSTA  RICA 

Restriction  of  opium  trade. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
International  Convention  on  Opium  has  not  been  ratified  by  all  the 
governments  which  signed  it  at  the  Hague  and  that  the  licenses 
previously  granted  for  importing  large  quantities  of  opium  were  not 
revoked,  the  Government  will  permit  druggists  and  doctors  owming 
dispensaries  to  introduce  the  opium  referred  to  in  these  licenses, 
but,  in  future,  in  order  to  avoid  smuggling,  a  list  of  importers,  together 
with  the  respective  amounts  of  opium  desired,  will  be  sent  by  the 
Minister  of  Promotion  to  the  Department  of  Government.  Further¬ 
more,  customhouse  officials  have  been  instructed  not  to  permit  the 
exportation  of  opium  except  in  accordance  with  Article  XI  of  the 
decree  of  October  9,  1924. 

CUBA 


Campaign  organized  by  the  Depart.mext  of  Agriculture 
AG.vixsT  THE  “ MOSAIC”  DISEASE. — Owing  to  the  serious  damage 
caused  by  the  mosaic  disea.se  to  cane  in  the  sugar  district,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  appointed  several  commissions  of  agricultural 
e.xperts  from  the  department  to  localize  the  infection  and  study  the 
best  means  of  exterminating  the  disease.  These  commissions  will 
investigate  the  percentage  of  infected  stools  in  each  cane  plantation 
in  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  infection  has  spread;  study 
the  antecedents  of  both  infected  and  healthv  plantations;  investigate 
the  theory  that  the  pulgon  or  aphis,  generally'  conceded  to  be  the 
insect  carrier  of  the  di.sease,  attacks  with  preference  the  seedling  canes, 
and  to  study  the  life  cycle  and  habits  of  this  insect.  The  depart¬ 
ment  has  also  organized  means  of  propaganda  on  the  control  of  the 
mosaic  disease  by  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  subject  to  be  delivered  in 
the  sugar-cane  districts. 

Poultry  exihbit. — A  poultry  exhibition  was  held  in  Habana  from 
February  26  to  March  7,  organized  with  the  object  of  encouraging 
the  improvement  of  breeds  of  domestic  fowls. 

Construction  of  an  electric  railway. — ^According  to  recent 
information  the  plan  to  connect  Guantanamo  with  the  city  of  San- 
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tiago  do  Cuba  by  an  electric  railway  will  soon  be  accomplished.  To 
carry  out  this  project  a  company  called  the  Santiago-Guantdnamo 
Railway  Co.  will  be  organized  in  Habana  b\’  United  States  and  Cuban 
capitalists.  This  company,  besides  building  and  managing  the  rail¬ 
way,  will  undertake  the  hydroelectric  development  of  the  Yateras 
River,  from  which  it  is  estimated  that  15,000  horsepower  can  be 
developed. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Agricultural  prospects. — In  view  of  the  increased  demand  and 
liigher  prices  paid  in  the  European  market  for  tobacco  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  larger  areas  will  be  planted  this  year.  A  crop 
of  50,000,000  pounds  is  e.xpected  if  the  weather  conditions  continue 
favorable.  In  the  Puerto  Plata  district  corn  is  becoming  a  very 
important  product;  estimates  of  the  coming  crop  are  from  7.50,000 
to  1,000,000  bushels. 

XoiBER  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES  IN  THE  Do.NUNICAN  REPUBLIC.^ — Oil 

December  31,  1924,  it  was  estimated  that  the  number  of  motor 
vehicles  in  operation  in  the  Republic  was  as  follows:  Passenger  cars, 
1,8.50;  motor  trucks,  300;  and  motor  cycles,  75.  The  Dominican 
market  for  all  kinds  of  motor  cars  is  entirely  supplied  by  American 
manufacturers. 

ECUADOR 

Construction  of  a  sea  wall  and  pier. — Owing  to  the  increased 
trade  movement  through  the  port  of  Bahia  de  Caraquez  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  means  to  protect  shipping  entering  the  port 
and  to  enable  large  vessels  to  enter  with  safety.  Congress  has  author¬ 
ized  the  Executive  to  make  a  contract  with  some  firm  or  private 
individual  for  constructing  a  pier  and  seawall  at  the  above-mentioned 
port. 

Postal  rates  increased. — According  to  a  law  passed  by  the  last 
session  of  Congress  an  increase  has  been  made  in  the  postal  rates, 
effective  January  1,  1925.  Instead  of  5  centavos  (5  centavos  is 
about  1  cent  American  gold)  for  each  20  grams  of  first-class  mail, 
with  an  additional  2  centavos  for  each  piece  of  mail  towards  the  cost 
of  post-office  buildings,  the  new  rate  is  fixed  at  10  centavos  per  20 
grams  of  first-class  mail. 

GUATEMALA 

Fuk)r  tile  factory.— a  factory  established  in  Guatemala  City 
in  July,  1923,  is  producing  an  artistic  and  durable  tile  for  floors. 
The  designs  and  good  quality  of  the  tiles  have  caused  a  great  demand, 
so  that  more  machinery  has  been  ordered  for  the  factory. 

Aurora  Park. — A  piece  of  Government  property  in  the  outskirts 
of  Guatemala  City  was  opened  on  December  25,  1924,  as  a  national 
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park  under  the  name  Parque  Xacional  La  Aurora.  A  Decauville 
(narrow  gauge)  railroad  line  was  constructed  in  a  month’s  time  from 
the  city  to  the  park,  making  it  accessible  to  city  dwellers. 

HAITI 

liuBUKR  EXPEIUMEXT  .STATION'. — According  to  recent  informa¬ 
tion,  the  Thor  farm,  comprising  42  acres,  is  being  loaned  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  nursery  and  testing 
farm  for  the  production  of  rubber.  Nurseries  have  been  maintained 
there  for  some  months  past.  At  present  active  planting  of  seedlings 
is  in  prt>gress,  and  soon  the  entire  farm  will  be  planted  to  rubber. 

Co.MMERCE  FIRST  TWO  .MONTHS  OF  Fi.scAL  YEAR. — Foreign  trade  for 
the  first  two  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  1924-25  (the  fiscal 
year  is  from  October  1  to  September  30)  was  30, 553,000  gourdes  in 
comparison  with  31,429,000  gourdes  in  October  and  November, 
1923,  showing  an  increa.se  for  the  present  year  of  5,124,000  gourdes. 

HONDURAS 

CoM.WAOUELA  Market. — The  main  section  of  the  San  Isidro 
Market  of  the  Municipality  of  Oomayaguela  was  completed  in 
November,  ahead  of  the  time  specified  in  the  contract,  and  turned 
over  for  use. 

ME.XICO 

Highway  notes. — Numerous  items  in  the  press  indicate  Mexican 
interest  in  the  subject  of  good  roads. 

The  Federal  Government  has  recently  appropriated  3,000  pesos  a 
month  for  the  completion  of  a  highway  in  the  .State  of  Jalisco,  from 
Perote  to  the  port  of  Nautla, 

The  present  budget  of  the  State  of  Jalisco  also  authorizes  the 
expenditure  of  50,000  pesos  for  highways,  in  addition  to  the  proceeds 
of  a  special  tax,  which  is  expected  to  produce  3(M),000  pesos.  It  is 
said  that  Jalisco,  which  has  1,200  kilometers  of  roails,  is  the  State 
best  served  by  highways. 

In  the  State  of  Sinaloa  a  mining  company,  in  consideration  of  a 
suspension  of  taxes  for  a  term  of  years,  has  built  a  30-mile  automobile 
road  from  San  Ignacio  to  Dimas  Station,  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
which  will  be  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  a  great  power  plant, 
this  plant  to  furnish  power  over  a  witle  area  for  the  operation  of 
mines  and  irrigation  plants. 

The  Secretary  of  Communications  is  endeavoring  to  push  as  much 
as  possible  the  construction  of  the  road  from  Guanajuato  to  Dolores 
Hidalgo,  which  will  complete  the  transverse  highway  from  Manza¬ 
nillo  on  the  Pacific  to  Tampico  on  the  Atlantic. 
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In  the  State  of  Michoacan  work  on  the  road  from  Ciudad  Hidalgo 
to  Morelia,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  well  under  way.  Later  it  is 
expected  that  this  road  will  he  prolonged  to  meet  that  from  Zita- 
cuaro  to  Mexico  City. 

Railway  develop.mexts. — Fifteen  hundred  men  are  at  work 
putting  the  railway  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  into  thorough 
repair,  and  it  is  expected  that  later  a  thousand  more  will  be  employed. 
The  new  banana  districts  on  the  isthmus  will  be  afforded  much 
improved  facilities  for  marketing  their  product. 

It  is  reported  that  a  new  railway,  140  miles  in  length,  is  soon  to 
be  constructed  in  Lower  California,  from  Mexicali  on  the  United 
States  border,  south  to  San  Felipe. 

Emigratiox  and  IMMIGRATION'.— Oflicial  figures  for  immigration 
into  the  Republic  for  the  years  1911  to  1923,  inclusive,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Men,  757, ()41;  and  women,  284,334;  and  for  emigration  during 
the  same  period,  men,  519,193;  and  women,  233,145, 

Production'  ok  metals. — The  Bureau  of  Mines  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  production  of  the  chief  metals  for  the  first  10 
months  of  1924  was  as  follows:  Silver,  2,349,532  kilograms;  lead, 
134, 070, .532  kilograms;  copper.  37,820,439  kilograms;  zinc,  11,690,- 
045  kilograms;  and  gold.  20,686  kilograms.  The  production  of  cop¬ 
per  and  zinc  showed  a  decrease  over  that  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1923,  while  the  production  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  was 
larger. 


Engineering  congress. — An  engineering  congress,  attended  by 
representatives  of  engineering  schools  and  societies  from  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  American  continent,  was  held  in  Panama  the  middle  of 
February. 

San  Blas  Development  Co.’s  plantation. — Recent  visitors  to  the 
San  Bias  Development  Co.’s  new  banana  plantations  at  Mandinga 
found  a  town  of  1,500  company  workers  comfortably  lodged.  The 
community,  established  in  little  more  than  a  year,  has  four  commis¬ 
saries,  a  hospital,  and  other  conveniences.  The  land  is  free  from 
banana  diseases  and  cultivation  is  being  carried  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  It  was  expected  that  the  first  bananas  would  be  shipped 
in  March. 

PARAGUAY 

Motor  bus  line. — On  December  27,  1924,  the  new  motor  bus 
line,  opened  in  connection  with  the  electric  street  railway  of  Asuncion, 
was  inaugurated.  Its  four  buses  full  of  guests  made  the  trip  vo  Villa 
Mora  from  the  port.  Another  bus  now  runs  between  the  port  and 
Dos  Bocas. 
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Ix)CAL  STATISTICS  COMMITTEES. — The  Director  General  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  recently  sent  out  to  the  provincial  governors  a 
circular  letter  requesting  them  to  appoint  two  members  of  a  regional 
statistics  committee,  the  governor  to  serve  as  chairman.  Such 
committees  are  to  furnish  the  demographic  and  agricultural  statistics 
of  their  locality. 

Cotton  company. — The  newly  formed  Compafn'a  Algodonera  del 
Rio  de  la  Plata  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  is  capitalized  at  2,000,000 
Argentine  pesos,  has  acquired  control  of  Pedro  Fornoni  y  Compafila, 
located  in  Paraguay.  Sr.  Ingeniero  Ballario,  a  Paraguayan,  who  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  Paraguayan  branch,  is  considering 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  cotton  factory  either  in  Villeta  or  in 
Asuncion. 

E 

PERU 

Foreicjn  TRADE. — From  January  1  to  September  30,  1924,  the 
foreign  trade  of  Peru  amounted  to  31,720,819  Peruvian  pounds.  Of  I 
this  sum  18,605,1 10  pounds  was  the  value  of  exports,  and  the  remain-  ‘ 
ing  13,001,709  pounds  of  imports,  showing  a  balance  in  favor  of  1 
exports  of  5,603,401  Peruvian  pounds.  s 

Importation  of  serums  and  vaccines. — In  order  to  supervise  the 
importation  of  serums  and  vaccines  and  control  the  sale  of  these  j 
articles  in  the  Republic,  the  Executive  by  a  decree  of  November  21,  ! 

1924,  approved  the  regulations  on  that  subject  issued  by  the  Public 
Health  Office.  These  regulations  became  effective  January  1,  1925. 

.SALVADOR 

Roads. — President  Quiiiones  Molina  in  December  sent  a  circular 
letter  to  the  heads  of  departments  reijut'sting  them  to  encourage 
property  owners  to  pile  stone  along  roads  crossing  or  bordering  their 
property  which  are  to  be  constructed  or  repaired.  This  would  be  a 
great  help  in  road  construction,  which  must  be  carried  on  by  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  national  and  local  governments  and  the  residents. 

National  Arts  and  Industries  Exposition.^ — Gn  December  24, 
1924,  the  National  Arts  and  Industrii's  Exposition  of  Salvador  was  , 
opened  on  the  Finca  Nacional  near  San  Salvador.  The  director  of  ^ 
the  e.xposition  made  an  address  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  such  e.xpositions  in  the  development  of  national  life.  This 
speech  was  followed  by  an  address  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  . 
who,  in*  company  with  Government  officials,  the  iliplomatic  corps,  I 
and  many  other  distinguished  guests,  visited  the  exposition.  The  fl 
first  radio  telephone  apparatus  constructed  and  installed  by  Sefiores  M 
Victor  M.  Escobar  and  Ramon  Sdnchez  served  to  broadcast  the  I 
speech  made  by  Dr.  Rafil  Andino,  representative  of  the  Directorate  ■ 
of  Telephones  and  Telegraphs.  This  e.xposition  had  as  a  nucleus  ■ 
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the  arts  and  industries  exposition  held  in  the  same  place  during  the 
August  festivals,  as  described  in  the  Bulletin  for  December,  1924. 
The  exhibits  included  food  products,  wood  and  wicker  furniture, 
leather  and  fiber  goods,  and  other  articles  of  national  manufacture. 

Course  in  highway  construction. — See  page  411. 

URUGUAY 

Bureau  of  Agronomy. — With  the  President’s  approval,  a  project 
has  been  submitted  to  Congress  to  unite  the  National  Livestock 
Inspection  Service,  the  Agricultural  Defense  Service,  the  Phytotech- 
nic  Institute  of  La  Estanzuela,  the  Toledo  Nursery,  the  Agronomic 
Stations,  the  OfiScial  Seed  Commission,  and  the  Office  of  Agricultural 
Economy  and  Statistics  into  one  body,  to  be  known  as  the  Bm-eau  of 
Agronomy,  which  would  coordinate  all  the  functions  of  the  entities  of 
which  it  is  composed.  It  would  have  six  sections,  as  follows:  (1) 
Agricultural  Defense  and  Promotion  Section,  covering  the  importa¬ 
tion  and  exportation  of  plants,  plant  sanitation,  departmental  agro¬ 
nomics,  and  mechanical  seed  grading,  (2)  Phytotechnic  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Section,  comprising  the  Phytotechnic  Institute,  departmental 
seed  and  experiment  stations;  (3)  Training  and  Experiment  Section, 
including  agricultural  instruction  by  traveling  agents,  and  animal 
breeding  stations;  (4)  Agricultural  Economic  and  Statistical  Section; 
(6)  Forestry  Section,  including  forest  nurseries  and  reforestation 
service;  and  (6)  Laboratory  Section,  including  chemistry,  plant 
physiology,  the  cultivation  of  useful  parasites,  botany,  and  the  making 
of  products  used  by  the  agricultural  health  service. 

The  Coimcil  of  this  Bureau  of  Agronomy  would  be  composed  of  the 
heads  of  sections  and  four  other  qualified  persons  to  be  appointed 
by  the  National  Council  of  Administration.  The  presiding  officer 
would  be  a  Director  General. 

Immigration. — The  Immigrants’  Hostel,  run  by  the  Government, 
received  during  November  336  persons  of  whom  255  were  men,  51 
women  and  30  children,  classified  according  to  nationality  as  follows : 
Italians,  73;  Spaniards,  55;  Germans,  52;  Kussians  36;  Jugo-Slavs, 
17;  Roumanians,  15;  Turks,  15;  Bulgarians,  12;  Argentines,  9; 
Brazilians,  9,  the  remainder  coming  from  various  European  countries. 

Among  these  immigrants  were  91  farmers,  40  day  laborers,  29 
mechanics,  18  carpenters,  16  merchants,  and  10  tailors. 

VENEZUELA 

Prevention  and  care  of  derrengadera. — In  view  of  the  loss  of 
cattle,  and  more  especially  of  horses,  caused  by  the  deadly  epidemics 
32725— 25t— Bull.  4 - 6 
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of  derrengadera,  mentioned  in  previous  issues  of  the  Bulletin,  which 
break  out  at  yearly  intervals  in  the  States  of  Apure,  Zamora,  and 
the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Guarico,  the  Government  has 
included  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  disease  in  plans  for  the 
sanitation  of  the  plains. 

Cattle  owners  in  those  States  are  compelled  to  replace  their  horses 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Guarico  and  the  plains  of  Ma- 
turin,  where  the  derrengadera  does  not  exist,  buying  as  many  as 
600  horses,  costing  300  bolivars  each,  which  are  likely  to  die  during 
the  year  or  become  unfit  for  work  if  they  recover. 

The  germ  of  derrengadera  is  reported  to  have  been  discovered  by 
Dr.  Rafael  Tangel,  of  Venezuela,  in  1905,  and  in  1910  named  frypo-  j 
nosoma  venezuelense  by  M.  Mesnil,  a  Frenchman.  It  is  claimed  that  i 
a  certain  medicine  will  give  immunity  from  this  disease  for  a  month. 

Cotton  production. — The  production  of  cotton  in  the  Mara-  j 
caibo,  Mara,  P&ez,  Miranda,  Urdaneta,  and  Goagira  districts  has 
increased  considerably,  the  number  of  planters  having  reached  500. 
The  best  cotton  is  grown  in  certain  villages  where  the  land  is  consid¬ 
ered  especially  fertile  on  account  of  the  salt  overflow  of  Lake  Mara¬ 
caibo. 

A  textile  factory  will  be  established  in  Maracay,  State  of  Aragua, 
for  which  a  modem  3-story  concrete  building  is  being  built.  The  ; 
erection  of  this  factory  will  doubtless  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  cotton 
production. 

Exportation  of  crude  petroleum  during  1924. — The  total 
exportation  of  cmde  petroleum  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1924 
amounted  to  711,653  metric  tons,  of  which  the  Caribbean  Petroleum 
Co.  shipped  375,926  tons;  the  Venezuelan  Oil  Concessions  (Ltd.), 
236,762  tons;  and  the  British  Controlled  Oilfields,  99,805  tons. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
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Buenos  Aires  Clearing  House. — During  December,  1924,  the 
business  of  the  Cleanng  House  of  Buenos  Aires  amounted  to  3,499,- 

347.418.48  pesos  national  currency,  as  against  3,257,279,426.90  pesos 
during  the  corresponding  month  of  1923.  The  total  business  during 
1924  amounted  to  40,173,042,259.66  pesos,  as  against  36,821,302,- 

726.48  pesos  during  1923. 
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Loan  for  the  PotosI-Sucre  railroad. — The  Executive  has  been 
authorized  to  contract  an  internal  loan  of  600,000  pounds  sterling, 
to  be  employed  in  its  entirety  for  construction  of  the  Potosi-Sucre 
railroad,  to  meet  the  payments  due  to  contractors  for  work  already 
accomplished  and  material  purchased,  and  to  liquidate  the  debt  to 
the  Banco  de  la  Naci6n.  Until  these  obligations  are  fulfilled  the 
funds  provided  by  the  loan  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 


National  budgetary  .measures. — Due  to  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  pass  the  1925  budget  law  by  December  31,  1924,  the  provisions  of 
the  1924  budget  will  be  in  force  until  Congress  takes  action.  Further¬ 
more,  an  Executive  decree  of  January  7,  1925,  suspended  operations 
on  all  public  works  in  charge  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  pro¬ 
vided  that  agreements  should  be  entered  into  for  extending  the  time 
of  execution  of  those  under  contract. 


Budget  for  1925. — On  December  3,  1924,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
made  public  the  budget  for  1925.  Expenditures  for  Government 
departments  were  allotted  as  follows : 

'  '  ^1 

Department  Pesos  paper  Pesos  gold 

Interior .  81,430,890.04  111,606.00 

foreigii  Relations  and  Worship .  4, 461,874. 66  . 

Justice .  20,588,752.32  . 

Kdueation .  85,529,045.29  60,55a00 

Unanoe .  72, 981, 15a  90  05,567,580.51 


Wir. .  80.002,428.38 

Nstj .  45,035,321.31 

PnbUe  Works  and  Highways .  47, 287, 604. 79 

^eolture  and  Industry .  12, 074, 181. 15 

Hygiene  and  Social  Wdtare .  31,898,755,00 


Hare .  21,898,755,00 


79,ooaoo 

0,029,475.00 

7,009,183.33 

74,533.32 

114,088.10 


472,  OOa  lia  SO  82. 042, 057. 71 


The  Government  receipts  are  calculated  at  161,163,649  pesos  gold 
and  265,390,194  pesos  paper,  which  indicates  a  balance  of  74,857 
pesos  paper,  the  gold  peso  being  converted  to  its  equivalent  in  paper 
at  a  premium  of  200  per  cent. 

School  savings. — ^Under  the  encouragement  of  the  Santiago 
Savings  Bank,  59,684  pupils  in  the  Santiago  schools  deposited  the 
nun  of  201,100  pesos  in  that  bank  between  March  10  and  December 
2,  1924.  At  the  Thrift  Festival  in  December  the  bank  distributed 
10,000  pesos  in  prizes  to  the  pupils  who  had  shown  most  perseverance 
in  saving. 
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COLOMBIA 

Customs  revenue  in  1924. — The  customs  revenue  for  the  first 


11  months  of  1924  was  as  follows: 

Barranquilla _ 

Cartagena _ _ 

Buenaventura _ 

Santa  Marta _ _ _ 

Cdcuta _ _ - . 

Tumaco _ _ _ _ 

Riohacha _ _ _ _ - . 

Arauca _ 

Ipiales . . . . . 

Pcsot 

.  8,  466,  750. 12 

.  3,  060,  248.  34 

.  2,  362,  919.  62 

.  628, 108.  08 

.  331, 17a  32 

-  162, 174.  04 

.  141,  609.  96 

-  6,  423.  94 

. .  3,047.20 

15,  162,  451.  62 

Revenues  from  Gtovernment  monopolies. — ^According  to  tables 
published  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Guatemalteco  of 
November  11,  1924,  the  revenues  from  Government  monopolies  for 
the  first  half  of  1924  were  231,007,608.16  pesos,  as  compared  vith 
171,728,363.01  pesos  for  the  first  half  of  1923. 

MEXICO 

Budget  for  1925. — Sr.  Alberto  J.  Pani,  Secretary  of  Finance, 
annoimced  through  the  press  on  January  12  that  as  a  result  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  economies  the  budget  of  expenditures  for  1925  would  be 
202,249,699  pesos  for  salaries  and  general  expenditures  and  84,149,673 
pesos  for  the  public  debt,  or  a  total  of  286,399,372  pesos,  covered  by 
expected  receipts  to  the  amount  of  290,000,000  pesos,  the  sources  of 
which  were  specified  in  the  Law  of  Receipts  of  December  29,  1924. 

Cancellation  of  loan. — On  December  20,  1924,  Sr.  Arturo  M. 
Elias,  financial  agent  of  Mexico  in  New  York,  informed  Mr.  J.  L. 
Arlitt  that  the  Mexican  Government  canceled  its  contract  with  him 
for  a  $50,000,000  loan  for  failure  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Arlitt  to  comply 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract. 

Important  new  banking  laws. — See  page  403. 

PARAGUAT 

Foreign  debt. — In  December  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  de¬ 
posited  the  sum  of  £4,381  sterling  in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  for 
the  payment  of  the  second  quota  of  amortization  and  interest  on 
the  foreign  debt,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  between  the 
bondholders  and  the  financial  representative  of  the  Paraguayan 
Government  in  London.  These  deposits  will  continue  to  draw 
interest  until  April,  when  the  aforementioned  agreement  is  to  be 
considered  by  Parliament. 
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URUGUAY 

Customs  revenue. — According  to  the  Manana  of  January  1,  1925, 
the  customs  revenue  collected  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1924,  amounted  to  16,882,190  pesos  as  against  17,298,694.27  pesos 
during  the  calendar  year  1923,  showing  a  balance  of  416,504.27  pesos 
in  favor  of  the  year  1923.  This  would  appear  to  indicate  a  falling 
off  in  customs  receipts,  but  when  collections  for  the  first  six  months’ 
period  of  the  fiscal  years  1924-25  and  1923-24  are  compared  it  is 
seen  that  those  for  the  present  year  considerably  exceed  those  for 
the  similar  period  of  1923-1924  as  they  were,  respectively,  8,682,397.39 
pesos  and  7,669,674.47  pesos. 

VENEZUELA 

National  internal  and  foreign  debts. — On  Jime  30,  1924, 
the  state  of  the  internal  and  foreign  debts  was  as  follows,  according 
to  a  statement  of  the  Minister  of  Finance: 

BoUvan 

National  internal  consolidated  debt  at  3  per  cent  annual  interest.  .  38,  112,  990.  43 


Inscribed  debt  at  3  per  cent  annual  interest _  2,  098,  652.  50 

Treasury  bonds _  349, 102.  13 


I  40,  560,  745.  06 

Foreign  debt  at  3  per  cent  annual  interest: 

National  debt  of  13  per  cent  of  customs  revenue  by  dip¬ 


lomatic  conventions _  8,  174,  735.  10 

Diplomatic  debt,  emission  of  1905 . .  53,  850,  675.  00 


62,  025,  410.  10 


BOLIVIA 


Free  port  proposed. — The  Executive  has  presented  a  bill  to 
Congress  proposing  to  make  Puerto  Su&rez  a  free  port  for  a  period 
of  four  years. 

New  PROVINCE  created. — By  a  decree  of  December  4,  1924,  the 
second  municipal  district  of  Vallegrande  in  the  Department  of 
Santa  Cruz  has  been  constituted  a  Province,  imder  the  name  of 
Florida.  The  new  Province  is  divided  into  two  municipal  districts, 
the  capital  of  the  first  district  being  the  town  of  Samaipata,  which  is 
also  the  capital  of  the  Province.  The  capital  of  the  second  district 
is  the  town  of  Pampagrande. 
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*  BRAZIL 

Permanent  Defense  of  Coffee. — A  law  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  State  of  S&o  Paulo  on  December  19,  1924,  establishes  the  Sio 
Paulo  Institute  for  the  Permanent  Defense  of  Coffee,  composed  of 
the  Secretary  of  Finance  as  president,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  three  members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  State  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  coffee  and  commercial  interests.  The  law 
also  creates  a  tax  of  one  milreis  gold  on  each  bag  of  coffee  transported 
by  the  railroads  in  the  State,  the  proceeds  of  this  tax  to  serve  as  a 
guarantee  for  a  loan  to  be  made  for  establishing  the  coffee  defense 
fund.  This  fund  shall  be  used  for  loans  to  producers  on  deposits  of 
coffee  in  State  warehouses,  for  purchase  of  coffee  in  the  national 
market  to  regularize  the  demand,  for  propaganda  service,  and  for 
capital  to  establish  a  S&o  Paulo  Agricultural  Credit  Bank. 

CHILE 

Law  concerning  private  employees. — The  laiv  concerning 
private  employees,  passed  September  8,  1924,  was  amended  and 
re-issued  as  a  decree-law  on  December  30,  1924.  A  few  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  follow: 

The  law  does  not  ai|ply  to  Government  and  municipal  employees,  those 
working  at  home  or  not  employed  continuously,  employees  of  the  State  railways 
and  other  Government  enterprises,  domestic  servants,  and  agricultural  workers. 
The  contract  shall  always  be  written,  and  any  stipulation  contained  therein 
depriving  the  employees  of  the  free  right  of  assembly  or  nullifying  any  of  the 
rights  or  privileges  conferred  by  this  law  shall  not  be  valid.  When  there  are 
more  than  10  employees  in  an  establishment,  at  least  75  per  cent  of  them  must 
be  Chilean;  employers  are,  however,  given  five  years  from  the  promulgation 
of  this  law  or  from  the  date  of  establishment  of  future  enterprises  to  comply 
with  this  condition.  Employees  of  more  than  a  year’s  standing  are  granted 
two  weeks*  vacation  a  year,  and  provision  is  also  made  for  four  months’  sick 
leave  with  the  whole  salary  for  the  first  month,  and  75,  5U,  and  25  per  cent  for 
the  other  three  months,  respectively,  and  for  extra  payments  upon  dismissal. 
Women  workers  may  have  leave  with  full  pay  for  one  month  before  and  one 
month  after  childbirth.  The  eight-hour  day  is  established,  with  some  exceptions, 
and  no  minors  under  14  years  of  age  may  be  employed  unless  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  required  amount  of  schooling.  Every  establishment  employing  more 
than  10  persons  must  devote  at  least  20  per  cent  of  its  yearly  profits  to  a  bonus 
for  its  employees.  Payment  to  retirement  and  mutual  life  insurance  funds  is 
made  obligatory,  employers  also  contributing  to  the  former. 

Social  Service  CkjUNCiL. — A  decree-law  of  December  11,  1924, 
abrogating  Law  2519  of  August  9,  1911,  establishes  the  Superior 
Council  of  Social  Service,  which  will  assist  the  President  of  the 
Republic  to  direct  public  charity.  The  Council  will  have  general 
oversight  of  all  public  and  private  institutions  of  charity  and  welfare, 
and  of  local  boards.  An  important  part  of  the  decree-law  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  Government  subventions  to  private  institutions.  It  is 
hoped  to  coordinate  all  institutions  of  various  types. 
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Decbee-laws  on  diseases  of  stock  and  plants. — A  decree-law 
on  diseases  of  stock  to  go  into  effect  May  1,  1925,  wros  issued  the  last 
of  December,  1924.  It  requires  that  all  animals  imported  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  health  from  the  country  of  origin, 
and  inspected  at  the  frontier  by  sanitary  police,  and  contains  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease. 

Another  decree-law  which  took  effect  February  1,  1925,  has  to  do 
with  the  importation  of  plants  and  with  the  suppression  of  plant 
plagues  and  diseases. 

Incorporated  companies  and  silent  partnerships. — A  decree- 
law  concerned  with  the  organization  and  inspection  of  incorporated 
companies  and  silent  partnerships  was  promulgated  on  December 
18,  1924. 

MEXICO 

Protection  of  childhood. — A  presidential  decree  of  December 
29, 1924,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  establish  a  Federal 
Board  of  Protection  to  Childhood  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
said  Secretary.  The  duties  of  this  board  shall  be  to  establish  State 
boards,  compile  existing  laws  and  regulations  bearing  on  the  subject, 
study  the  best  manner  of  securing  their  enforcement,  draw  up  bills 
for  the  promotion  of  child  welfare  and  plans  for  the  necessary  insti¬ 
tutions,  coordinate  existing  institutions,  check  begging,  and  make 
effective  the  protection  of  childhood. 

Taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages. — Presidential  decrees  have 
placed  heavy  taxes  on  beer  and  other  alcoholic  beverages  of  domestic 
production,  especially  those  produced  from  grain.  The  tax  on  beer 
in  barrels  is  3.5  centavos  a  liter  and  on  bottled  beer  10.5  centavos 
a  liter.  It  is  expected  that  the  tax  on  beer  alone  will  produce 
4,800,000  pesos  in  1925.  The  duty  on  imported  beer  is  80  per  cent, 
on  other  beverages  of  less  than  14  per  cent  alcoholic  content  70  per 
cent,  and  on  those  of  more  than  14  per  cent  alcoholic  content  75  per 
cent. 

Important  new  banking  laws. — Three  presidential  decrees, 
signed  the  latter  part  of  December,  1924,  make  important  changes 
m  Mexican  banking  laws.  The  Comisidn  Monetaria  was  authorized 
from  January  2,  1925,  to  enlarge  its  functions  and  operate  as  a  bank 
with  a  capital  of  15,000,000  pesos,  of  which  at  least  7,600,000  pesos 
will  be  subscribed  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Comisidn  still 
retains  its  original  powers,  including  the  regidation  of  money  circu¬ 
lation.  Seilor  Alberto  Mascarefias,  a  well-known  banker,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  bank. 

A  second  decree  creates  a  National  Banking  Commission,  which  is 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to  banking  institu¬ 
tions,  commercial  firms  or  individuals  who  receive  deposits  from  the 
public  or  open  running  accounts. 
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The  third  decree  is  a  general  law  of  institutions  of  credit  and  bank¬ 
ing  institutions.  It  covers:  The  sole  bank  of  emission  and  the 
Comisibn  Monetaria;  mortgage  banks;  hancos  refaccionarios;  agri¬ 
cultural  banks;  industrial  banks;  banks  of  deposit  and  discount;  and 
trust  companies. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 

ARGENTINA-BELGIUM 


•9 


Convention  on  labor  accident  compensation. — The  Minister 
of  Foreign  Relations  of  Argentina  and  the  diplomatic  representative 
of  Belgium  in  Argentina  signed  a  convention  on  December  26,  1924, 
i^rith  regard  to  industrial  accident  compensation. 

Argentine  laborers  in  Belgium  sufferii^  from  industrial  accidents 
shall,  by  the  terms  of  this  convention,  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  compensation  for  such  injury  accorded  to  Belgian  subjects,  while 
Belgian  laborers  in  Argentina  shall  enjoy  reciprocal  rights.  In 
both  cases  the  laborer  may  be  entitled  to  such  compensation  even  if 
he  has  moved  to  another  country  than  that  in  which  the  accident 
and  injury  occurred.  The  convention  is  to  become  effective  one 
month  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires, 
December  27,  1924.) 

BRAZIL-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 


Ratification  of  Pan  American  treaty  and  conventions.— 
President  Bemardes  of  Brazil  proclaimed  on  November  26,  1924, 
the  following  treaty  and  conventions,  signed  at  the  Fifth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923,  said 
treaty  and  conventions  having  previously  been  sanctioned  by  Con¬ 
gress:  Treaty  to  avoid  or  prevent  conflicts  between  the  American 
States;  convention  for  the  protection  of  commercial,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  trade-marks  and  commercial  names;  convention  on  the 
uniformity  of  nomenclature  for  the  classification  of  merchandise;  and 
convention  on  the  publicity  of  customs  documents.  {Diario  Official, 
December  2, 1924.) 

BOLIVIA-OHINA 


Exchange  of  ratifications. — Ratifications  of  a  treaty  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  commerce  between  Bolivia  and  China  were  exchanged 
in  the  Bolivian  legation  in  Santiago,  Chile,  on  December  17,  1924. 
{El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  Chile,  December  18,  1924.) 
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Convention  to  replace  convention  of  1907. — On  January  20, 
1925,  the  convention  signed  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  27, 
1924,  between  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  United  States 
replacing  the  convention  of  February  8,  1907,  and  describing  the 
method  for  refunding  the  Dominican  debt  totaling  $25,000,000,  was 
ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  terms  of 
this  convention  the  President  of  the  United  States  will  appoint  a 
general  receiver  of  Dominican  customs  duties  in  the  Republic  until 
the  payment  or  retirement  of  all  bonds  issued  for  the  refunding  of 
its  present  obligations. 

Ratification  of  agreement  on  evacuation  of  united  states 
forces. — On  January  20,  1925,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
ratified  the  convention  with  the  Dominican  Republic  on  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  military  forces  from  the  Republic,  this 
convention  having  been  signed  at  Santo  Domingo  on  June  12,  1924. 

MEXICO-JAPAN 

Ratification  of  treaty. — The  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation  between  Mexico  and  Japan,  signed  October  6,  1924, 
was  signed  by  President  Calles  of  Mexico  on  December  2,  1924, 
'  having  previously  been  ratified  by  the  Senate.  (Diario  OJicial, 
January  8,  1925.) 

NICARAOUA-OREAT  BRITAIN 


Claims  commission. — The  commission  to  settle  claims  pending 
from  the  Harrison-Altamirano  Treaty,  set  up  by  a  Nicaraguan  resolu¬ 
tion  of  October  30,  1924,  met  for  the  first  time  in  Bluefields,  on 
December  22, 1924,  being  composed  of  Sr.  Luis  Mena,  political  head 
of  the  department,  as  chairman,  Gen.  Juan  J.  Estrada,  Sr.  Marcos 
Mairena,  the  United  States  Consul,  and  the  British  Consul. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
andEDUCATION; 


ARGENTINA 


Universal  Exposition  of  Teachino  Material. — Early  in  Jan¬ 
uary  the  Universal  Exposition  of  Teaching  Material  was  opened  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  connection  with  the  International  Congress  of  His¬ 
tory  and  Geography  of  America  held  in  October,  1924,  in  that  city. 
Among  institutions  lending  support  to  or  participating  in  the  expo- 
otion  were: 
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The  Institute  Geogr&fico  Militar,  the  national  grade  schools,  and 
the  normal  schools  of  Argentina;  the  Universities  of  Chile,  Salvador, 
Bolivia,  and  Quito,  and  Stanford  University;  the  Pan  American  Union; 
the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  the  Interior  of  the  United  States; 
the  Museums  of  Ao’chaeology  of  Mexico  and  of  History  of  Monte¬ 
video;  the  Libraries  of  Washington,  Caracas,  Asimcidn,  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  the  Historical  Societies  of  Chile  and  Guatemala;  the  Acade¬ 
mies  of  History  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Cuba;  the  History 
Institutes  of  S&o  Paulo,  Sei^ipe,  Cearg,  and  Bahia,  Brazil;  and  the 
Geographic  Societies  of  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Lima,  Sucre, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Cuba.  From  Europe  maps  and  documents  were 
sent  from  the  Centro  Americanista,  the  Archives  of  the  Indies,  the 
Royal  Geographic  Society,  and  the  Royal  Academies  of  History  of 
Spain,  Holland,  France,  and  Himgary. 

Vacation  colonies  for  teachers. — The  Camping  Club  of  Buenos 
Aires  is  planning  to  establish  vacation  colonies  for  teachers  at  Mar 
del  Plata,  Los  Cocos,  Cdrdoba,  and  Lake  Nahuel  Huapi,  the  prices 
for  the  month’s  vacation,  including  first-class  round-trip  fare,  being 
70,  135,  and  400  pesos,  respectively.  In  order  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Camping  Club  and  enjoy  the  vacation  colony  privileges  the 
candidate  must  be  an  active  teacher  in  the  primary  or  secondary 
schools  or  in  the  university. 

BRAZIL 

Trade  schools  in  Ceara. — The  President  of  the  State  of  Ceaii 
has  been  authorized  by  the  legislature  to  open  credits  for  constructing 
and  establishing  trade  schools  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  State. 

School  lunches. — In  December  school  lunches  were  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  the  schools  of  the  nineteenth  school  district,  near  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  At  the  same  time  a  swimming  tank  and  a  well-equipped 
recreation  field  were  opened  for  use. 

CHILE 

Resignation  of  Doctor  Amunateoui. — The  resignation,  for 
reasons  of  ill  health,  of  Dr.  Gregorio  Amunhtegui,  rector  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile,  is  greatly  regretted.  Doctor  Amunhtegui  has  long 
been  a  prominent  figure  in  Chilean  educational  circles. 

School  gardens. — Under  a  woman  director  the  schools  of  the 
fifth  district  in  Santiago  use  a  common  agricultural  center,  where 
they  have  flourishing  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  and  some  grape¬ 
vines,  all  of  which  they  learn  to  tend  properly. 

The  teachers  of  Rancagua  have  been  enjoying  a  brief  coiuse  in 
agriculture,  which  will  fit  them  to  impart  this  subject  in  their  schools. 

Honor  to  American  college  president. — During  a  brief  visit 
to  Santiago  Dr.  Rufus  B.  von  Kleinsmid,  president  of  the  Univer- 
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rity  of  Southern  California,  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
faculty  of  philosophy,  humanities,  and  fine  arts  of  the  University'  of 
Chile.  In  expressing  his  gratitude  for  this  mark  of  distinction 
Doctor  von  Kleinsmid  said  that  university  professors  everywhere  are 
united  by  a  strong  bond.  All  are  in  search  of  the  truth  through 
scientific  investigation,  and  since  science  and  truth  are  one  and  the 
same  in  all  countries  and  continents  this  tie  is  real  and  indissoluble. 

COLOMBIA 

New  schools. — During  1924,  130  new  schools  were  opened  in  the 
Department  of  Cundinamarca,  making  a  total  of  855  schools.  A 
fine  school  building  was  also  completed  in  the  town  of  Ubat6,  which 
will  accommodate  300  pupils,  ^hools  are  also  being  built  in  the 
following  towns:  F6megue,  La  Uni6n,  Usagu^n,  Susa,  Sutatansa, 
Fosca,  Tabio,  Ubagu6,  Gutierrez,  and  Une. 

COSTA  BICA 

Gabriela  Mistral’s  message  to  the  Costa  Rican  teachers. — 
The  following  message  was  sent  from  Milan  by  Gabriela  Mistral, 
the  Chilean  poet,  to  the  Costa  Rican  teachers: 

My  dear  friends,  I  could  not  get  to  you  from  Mexico,  and  now  it  can  not  be, 
because  my  body  is  weary  from  traveling  although  my  soul  desires  to  go  on. 

I  regret  this  keenly,  and  I  know  how  much  I  have  missed. 

Wherever  I  go  I  meet  Costa  Rican  teachers,  and  try,  through  them,  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  your  country,  so  full  of  human  sympathy,  that  you  have  made  mine 
by  giving  me  great  understanding  and  affection. 

I  will  try  and  send  you  my  work  for  the  children.  In  that  way  my  visit  will 
be  paid,  and  many  times  each  year. 

I  will  never  forget — because  it  is  one  of  the  events  in  my  life — that  you,  poor 
teachers  like  the  rest  of  us  in  America,  each  offered  one  day’s  salary  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  my  trip  to  Costa  Rica.  A  gift  of  deeper  meaning  I  have  never  received. 
Thank  you  over  and  over  again. 

CUBA 

Business  school  for  women. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Women’s 
Club  of  Cuba  a  business  school  for  women  was  inaugurated  in  Habana 
on  January  11  last.  This  is  the  first  institution  providing  business 
training  for  women  to  be  opened  in  Cuba.  The  actual  number  of 
students  enrolled  is  60.  The  teachers  for  this  school  will  be  provided 
by  the  Women’s  Club,  and  the  number  increased  as  circumstances 
may  demand. 

ECUADOR 

Notes  on  public  education. — The  President  of  the  Republic, 
in  his  report  of  August,  1924,  stated  that  during  the  preceding  year 
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several  school  buildings  had  been  constructed,  lots  for  schools  in 
different  cities  had  been  acquired,  and  some  school  centers  had  been 
provided  with  new  apparatus  and  instruments,  besides  the  Astro¬ 
nomical  Observatory  and  15  weather  bureaus  which  were  being  estab¬ 
lished.  In  Latacunga  a  farm  school  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
had  been  opened.  German  professors  had  been  engaged  to  teach 
in  the  normal  schools,  with  good  results,  and  others  had  been  sent 
to  teach  in  the  trade  school  and  the  conservatory  of  music;  130,000 
sucres  were  added  to  the  amount  allotted  by  the  general  budget  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  education. 

GUATEMALA 

Aoeicultueal  school. — On  December  14,  1924,  the  agricultural 
school  in  Guatemala  City  closed  its  school  year  with  commencement 
exercises,  including  a  demonstration  of  the  use  of  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  conferring  of  the  title  of  agricultural  expert  on  one 
graduate,  and  a  brief  address  by  General  Orellana,  President  of  the 
Republic. 

National  institute  for  boys. — From  the  Institute  Nacional  de 
Occidente  for  Boys,  situated  in  Quezaltenango,  there  were  graduated 
last  December  10  primary-school  teachers,  2  normal-school  teachers, 
and  12  students  who  received  the  degree  of  bachelor.  The  number 
of  students  registered  in  the  primary  and  secondary  courses  was 
327.  During  the  last  year  a  number  of  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  school  buildings,  which  include  a  well-equipped  gymna¬ 
sium.  The  school  has  a  self-government  system. 

HAITI 

Industrial  school. — On  December  17,  1924,  a  law  was  promul¬ 
gated  creating  the  J.  B.  Damier  Industrial  School.  This  school, 
which  is  a  fusion  of  three  schools,  the  Industrial  School,  the  J.  B. 
Damier  School,  and  the  £cole  du  Batiment,  was  opened  January  12, 
1925,  with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  125  students.  Five  vocational 
courses  are  being  offered:  Automobile  mechanics,  stenography  and 
bookkeeping,  carpentry  and  cabinetmaking,  printing,  ironwork  and 
electricity. 

HONDURAS 

National  kindergarten. — Many  visiters  enjoyed  the  plays, 
songs,  stories,  and  exhibition  of  cut  and  folded  paper  work  and  clay 
modeling  presented  at  the  closing  session  for  1924  of  the  National 
Kindergarten  in  Tegucigalpa.  The  work  was  very  well  done,  the 
visiters  being  impressed  with  this  method  of  teaching  the  child. 
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MEXICO  j 

Librarians’  school. — Srta.  Esperanza  Velfizquez  Bringas,  the  I! 

new  head  of  the  Library  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Public  Edu-  ! 

cation,  has  established  a  national  school  for  librarians,  with  a  course 
lasting  11  months.  Sr.  Juan  B.  Igulfiez,  Assistant  Director  of  the  j 

National  Library,  will  be  principal  of  the  school,  the  competent  ; 

faculty  being  composed  of  other  trained  librarians.  One  of  the  j 

features  of  the  school  will  be  correspondence  courses  for  persons  ’ 

living  at  a  distance  from  Mexico  City. 

Srta.  Bringas  is  planning  to  establish  special  libraries  for  rural  I 

centers  and  circulating  educational  libraries. 

Union  of  normal  schools. — The  normal  schools  for  men  and  | 

women  and  the  evening  normal  school  in  Mexico  City  have  been  \ 

united  vmder  the  principalship  of  Sr.  Lauro  Aguirre.  Sra.  Ana 
Maria  Verla^a  de  Martinez,  formerly  principal  of  the  normal  school  j 

for  women,  is  assistant  director.  The  school  is  housed  in  two  large  j 

buildings,  one  of  which  was  recently  constructed  by  the  Department  - 

of  Public  Education,  the  other  being  formerly  used  by  the  School 
of  Agriculture. 

Technical  School  of  Statistics. — In  order  to  train  the  employ-  I 

ees  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  a  technical  school  of  sta- 
tistics  has  been  established,  with  a  two-year  course.  The  Director  | 

General  of  the  Department  of  Statistics  is  the  director  of  the  school 
and  the  instructors  are  appointed  from  the  staff  of  the  department.  4 

I 

PANAMA  t 

J 

Education  regulations. — Law  41  of  1924,  passed  November  | 

27,  1924,  made  some  changes  and  additions  to  previous  education 
laws.  According  to  the  text,  published  in  the  Gaceta  OficicH  for  | 

December  17,  1924,  public  primary  instruction  is  obligatory  for  | 

children  of  7  or  over,  parents  being  fined  25  cents  a  day  for  I 

absence  of  their  children  from  school.  The  Secretary  of  Public  i 

Instruction  is  empowered  to  cause  owners  of  factories,  business  1 

houses,  superintendents  of  prisons,  and  other  persons  to  install  I 

schools  if  they  have  more  than  30  adult  illiterates  under  their  charge.  ^ 

The  city  primary  public  or  private  school  course  covers  six  years,  '  ‘ 

attendance  being  obligatory  for  children  from  7  to  15  years  who  I 

have  not  already  completed  the  course.  The  country  is  divided  into  i 

19  school  districts  for  the  pin-poses  of  inspection  and  administration. 

The  law  also  includes  a  sidary  scale  for  elementary  teachers,  in 
which  the  publication  of  a  book  and  the  teaching  of  50  illiterates  to 
read  are  recognized  as  equivalent  to  a  period  of  service  in  determining 
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salary.  The  scale  for  normal,  secondary,  and  vocational  teachen 
is  abo  given. 

One  himdred  scholarships  are  established  in  normal  schools,  75 
in  vocational  schools,  and  3  for  advanced  studies  in  education  abroad. 

PARAGUAY 

Two  WOMEN  PHYSICIANS. — In  December  two  young  Paraguayan 
women  won  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  the  Medical 
School  of  Asuncidn.  Doctor  Froilana  Mereles,  a  native  of  Pirayfi, 
graduated  first  as  teacher  from  the  normal  school  in  1914,  after  which 
she  took  a  two  years’  course  in  the  National  College.  She  then  went 
to  the  Collie  of  Medicine,  teaching  in  the  schools  while  continuing 
her  medical  course.  Dr.  Gabriela  Valenzuela,  a  native  of  Asuncidn, 
though  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  won  her  bachelor’s  degree 
with  honors  before  taking  that  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

Teachers’  summer  course. — The  Regional  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Capital  is  giving  a  summer  course  for  teachers  who  are 
not  normal-school  graduates,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  acquire 
the  diploma  necessary  for  posts  in  public  primary  instruction  and 
higher  positions.  The  course  covers  the  following  subjects:  Peda¬ 
gogy;  anatomy  and  hygiene;  geometry;  history;  arithmetic;  ethics; 
physics;  chemistry;  geography;  natural  history;  stock-raising  and 
agriculture;  music;  physical  culture;  Spanish;  and  drawing. 

Instituto  Paraouayo. — ^The  Institute  Paraguayo,  founded  about 
30  years  ago  for  cultural  purposes,  included  in  its  work  the  stimu¬ 
lation  of  physical  exercise  by  gymnasium  training  and  fencing, 
instituting  classes  in  physical  culture  at  a  time  when  there  were  no 
public  atWetic  contests  in  Paraguay.  The  Instituto  also  promoted 
tournaments  of  various  kinds,  including  swimming  and  fencing, 
sending  representatives  to  the  South  American  Fencing  Tournament 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  1901,  and  the  International  Gymnasium  Meet 
in  1902.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  first  centenary  of  the  independence 
of  Paraguay,  the  Instituto  in  collaboration  with  local  clubs  held  a 
successful  track  meet  at  which  the  students  of  the  music  section 
as  an  added  attraction  rendered  an  interesting  program.  The 
Instituto  continued  through  the  succeeding  years  to  hold  athletic 
competitions,  finally  proposing  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  the 
creation  of  a  committee  of  physical  education  with  the  resultant 
formation  of  the  National  Commission  of  Physical  Culture.  Under 
this  body,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Instituto  and  other  sports 
centers,  physical  education  has  been  so  extended  and  popularized  in 
Paraguay  that  national  Olympic  games  were  oi^anized,  an  Olympic 
committee  being  formed  during  the  past  year. 
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Another  interesting  department  of  the  Institute  is  its  musical  course, 
which  provides  an  enjoyable  series  of  concerts  each  year  in  which 
the  professors  and  students  of  its  large  classes  delight  the  music 
lovers  of  Asunci6n  with  classical  programs.  Each  year  diplomas 
and  certificates  are  awarded  to  the  music  pupils  of  various  grades  in 
the  music  school  of  the  Institute;  at  the  end  of  1924  graduates 
receiving  diplomas  qualifying  them  to  teach  were  as  follows:  Solfeggio, 
11;  elementary  piano  course,  5;  intermediate  piano  course,  7 ;  advanced 
piano  course,  9 ;  and  elementary  violin  course,  2. 

There  are  several  hundred  students  studying  music  under  the 
competent  instructors  provided  by  the  Institute. 

SALVADOR 

Course  in  highway  construction. — The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Promotion  and  Agriculture  has  been  informed  through  diplomatic 
channels  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
organized  a  practical  course  in  highway  engineering  for  foreign 
graduates  of  American  engineering  schools,  so  that  they  may  perfect 
their  training  in  road  building  before  returning  to  their  native 
countries.  Tlie  students  who  take  up  this  experimental  course  of 
40  weeks  must  be  recommended  by  their  diplomatic  representatives. 

Popular  University. — The  press  of  San  Salvador  reports  that 
plans  have  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  Popular  University. 
This  Popular  University,  carried  on  by  students  or  teachers  who 
freely  give  their  time  and  talents,  is  for  the  education  of  young  people 
who  could  not  afford  to  attend  regular  schools. 

National  Library. — November  readers  in  the  National  Library 
in  San  Salvador  numbered  1,350,  of  whom  668  came  during  the 
day  and  682  in  the  evening.  The  three  other  reading  rooms  in  the 
capital,  including  that  in  Barrios  Park,  attracted  1,178  readers, 
making  a  total  attendance  of  2,528. 

URUGUAY 

First  National  Congress  of  Universitt  Professors. — The 
First  National  Congress  of  University  Professors  was  held  at  Piriipolis 
from  February  28,  to  March  5,  1925.  The  Congress  proved  very 
raccessful  in  arousing  the  interest  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  in 
Secondary  and  Preparatory  Schools  and  making  for  more  cooperation 
in  the  field  of  instruction. 

Course  in  wireless  telegraphy. — On  March  1,  1925,  the 
Bureau  of  Wireless  Telegraphy  in  Montevideo  opened  a  preparatory 
course  for  amateur  wireless  operators  who  desire  to  become  pro- 
feesionals. 
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VENEZUELA 


Curriculum  for  secondary  schools. — By  a  resolution  approved 
by  the  President,  on  November  11,  1924,  the  following  curriculum 
will  be  adopted  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  Republic: 


First  year 

Arithmetic. 

Spanish  grammar. 

General  geography  and  history. 
Botany,  including  laboratory  work. 
Latin. 

French. 

Drawing. 

Third  year 

Geometry. 

Geology  and  mineralogy,  including 
laboratory  work. 

Chemistry,  including  laboratory  work. 
Physics,  including  laboratory  work. 
Philosophy. 

English. 

General  literature. 


Second  year 

Algebra. 

Literature. 

General  geography  and  history. 
Zoology,  including  laboratory  work. 
Mineralogy. 

Latin  and  Greek  roots. 

French. 

Fourth  year 

Trigonometry. 

Topography. 

Cosmography  and  chronology. 
Physics,  including  laboratory  work. 
Biology. 

Philosophy. 

English. 


Reorganization  of  the  museums. — See  page  424. 


CHILE 


New  labor  official. — Sr.  Luis  Victor  Cruz,  a  former  deputy, 
was  elected  in  December  secretary  general  of  the  Chilean  Labor 
Federation  to  succeed  Sr.  Roberto  Salinas  Astudillo,  resigned. 

COLOMBIA 

Labor  benefit  institutions. — Law  24  of  October  31,  1924, 
appropriated  the  sum  of  500  pesos  a  month  as  a  national  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  social  welfare  agency  operating  in  Bogot&  under  the 
name  of  Oratorio  Festivo  del  Venerable  don  Juan  Bosco,  and  also 
appropriated  300  pesos  a  month  for  the  Sindicato  Nacional  de 
Obreros  de  la  Aguja  (Needleworkers’  National  Syndicate),  likewise 
of  Bogota. 

The  same  law  appropriated  200  pesos  a  month  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  institutions  for  aid  to  laborers  if  such 


institutions  can  prove  their  worth  to  the  Ministry  of  Instruction  and 
Public  Health. 

The  sum  of  15,000  pesos  a  year  for  five  years  was  also  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  construction  of  the  vocational  schools  of  the  Salesian 
Fathers  in  Bogota. 

COSTA  RICA 

Laborers’  tribute  to  the  ex-Premier  of  England. — A  group 
of  laborers  gathered  enthusiastically  to  render  a  tribute  of  friendship 
to  the  Hon.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  leader  of  the  English  Labor  Party, 
who  on  a  recent  trip  taken  for  rest  and  recreation  visited  San  Jos6. 
In  a  brief  address  the  ex-Premier  expressed  his  appreciation  of  this 
demonstration  which  he  received  not  as  a  tribute  to  himself  but  to 
the  English  Labor  Party,  prominent  representatives  of  the  Costa 
Rican  association  of  laborers  responding  in  speeches  of  cordial 
welcome  in  which  they  praised  highly  the  great  political  and  social 
work  the  ex-Premier  had  accomplished  in  England. 


Agreement  between  labor  organizations  of  Mexico  and 
United  States. — According  to  El  Universal  of  Mexico  City  for 
January  15,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Confede- 
racidn  Regional  Obrera  Mexicana  made  an  agreement  at  the  time  of 
their  respective  conventions  held  in  El  Paso  and  Ciudad  Ju&rez  last 
November  for  the  reciprocal  protection  of  workers.  By  this  agree¬ 
ment  Mexican  laborers  in  the  United  States  and  American  workers 
in  Mexico  would  be  protected  in  their  full  rights  by  the  labor  oi^ani- 
zations  of  the  country  where  they  are  working.  It  is  planned  to 
establish  international  labor  commissions  on  the  border  to  see  that 
Mexican  workers  entering  the  United  States  are  protected  by  con¬ 
tracts  specifying  the  work  to  be  performed,  wages  to  be  received, 
length  of  time  for  which  they  are  employed,  and  maximum  length 
of  working  day,  and  engaging  to  pay  the  workers’  return  fare  to 
Mexico.  Similar  provision  would  be  made  for  American  workers 
entering  Mexico. 

URUGUAY 

Coast-wise  sailors’  working  hours. — The  National  Council  of 
Administration  on  December  26,  1924,  approved  a  regulation  grant¬ 
ing  to  sailors  on  national  coastwise  boats  a  48-hour  week,  with  one 
rest  day  in  every  seven  to  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  ship’s 
master,  either  as  a  whole  day  or  in  two  half  days.  A  total  or  partial 
vacation  period  may  be  accumulated  every  three,  six,  or  nine  months 
by  working  during  rest  periods,  at  the  rate  of  four  hours’  work  per 
32725— 25t—BulL  4 - 7 
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half  day  of  vacation.  In  the  event  of  the  expiration  of  the  contract 
the  sailor  shall  be  paid  for  the  rest  or  vacation  time  accumulated 
at  the  rate  of  his  salary. 

The  crews  of  ships  who  are  given  20  per  cent  or  over  of  the  ship’s 
profits  in  addition  to  salary  do  not  come  under  the  eight-hour  law. 
Each  boat  is  to  carry  a  record  to  be  stamped  by  the  agent  of  the 
Office  of  Labor,  showing  each  month  the  hours  of  daily  labor  and 
weekly  rest  periods  given  to  the  crew. 


ARGENTINA 


Second  Latin  American  Odontological  Congress. — The  organ¬ 
ization  committee  of  the  forthcoming  Second  Latin  American  Odon¬ 
tological  Congress  in  Buenos  Aires  has  been  informed  that  sub¬ 
committees  have  been  formed  in  all  the  Latin  American  countries. 
The  number  of  adherents  to  the  Congress  in  Buenos  Aires  is  600  while 
notices  from  Brazil  state  that  800  are  registered  in  that  country. 

Woman  physician. — Among  the  recent  graduates  from  the  School 
of  Medicine  and  Sui^ery  of  the  University  of  C6rdoba  was  Srta. 
Rosa  Navas,  who  has  shown  marked  ability,  finishing  the  course  in 
five  years  instead  of  the  customary  seven.  Sefiorita  Navas,  who  is 
but  20  years  old,  is  a  native  of  Tucumdn  Province,  to  which  she  will 
return  to  carry  on  her  profession. 

BRAZIL 

Cancer  institute. — A  cancer  institute  is  shortly  to  bo  built  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  gift  of  the  Guinle  family  to  the  Oswaldo  Cm* 
Foundation.  Part  of  the  institute  will  be  used  for  scientific  investi¬ 
gation,  and  part  for  the  hospitalization  of  cancer  cases.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  Guinle  family  has  already  made  a  large  public- 
spirited  gift  to  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  Gaffr^e-Guinle  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  venereal  disease. 

Children’s  home. — Upon  the  initiative  of  Dr.  Mello  Mattos, 
Brazil’s  first  juvenile  court  judge,  funds  were  collected  for  opening  on 
last  Christmas  Day  a  home  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  abandoned  children 
under  seven  years  of  age.  The  home,  which  has  room  for  50  children, 
will  be  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Children’s  day. — December  28,  1924,  was  celebrated  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  as  Children’s  Day,  under  the  auspices  of  the  government  of 
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the  Federal  District  and  yarious  charitable  organizations.  An  exhi¬ 
bition  by  boy  scouts,  games,  and  a  huge  Christmas  tree  with  gifts  for 
7,000  children  were  features  of  the  day,  in  addition  to  the  presentation 
of  prizes  of  1  conto  of  reis  each  to  the  mothers  of  the  two  prize-winning 
babies  in  the  1924  better  babies  competition. 

CHILE 

Cooperative  stores. — The  National  and  Santiago  Savings  Banks 
and  the  Mortgage  Loan  Bank  have  opened  cooperative  stores  in 
Santiago  and  Valparaiso  and  are  erecting  a  building  for  a  third  in 
the  Huemul  development,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Santiago  where  the 
Mortgage  Loan  Bank  has  built  an  interesting  community  for  workers 
described  in  the  August,  1924,  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Goods  guaran¬ 
teed  as  to  quality  will  be  sold  in  these  stores  at  the  market  price  to  any 
consumer,  the  profits  being  divided  between  the  depositors  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  aforementioned  banks  and  purchasers  of  homes  through 
the  Mortgage  Loan  Bank. 

Superior  Council  of  Nursing  Service. — This  council,  which 
was  created  by  a  decree-law  of  December  11,  1924,  will  consist  of  the 
following  members:  The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the 
University  of  Chile,  the  director  of  certain  training  schools  of  nurses, 
the  director  of  the  social  service  school  of  the  Santiago  Charity 
Board,  and  two  officials  of  the  Health  Bureau,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  The  duties  of  the  council  will  be  to  foster 
the  development  of  the  nursing  profession  by  oversight  of  training 
schools,  selection  of  aspirants,  the  placing  of  trained  nurses,  and 
other  means. 

Chilean  Social  Hygiene  League. — The  report  of  the  league  for 
(he  year  1924  clearly  demonstrated  the  extent  and  scientific  orienta¬ 
tion  of  the  league’s  work.  The  receipts  until  November  30  were 
479,058  pesos  which,  added  to  the  balance  of  81,974  pesos  from  the 
previous  year,  gave  a  total  of  561 ,032  pesos.  Expenditures  amounted 
to  455,138  pesos,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  105,894  pesos.  A  few 
facts  from  the  report  follow: 

The  program  of  the  league  embraces  education,  prevention,  treatment,  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  abolition  of  prostitution  and  alcoholism.  The  campaign  of  education 
included  the  distribution  of  36,191  pamphlets  and  13,296  handbills,  and  the  giving 
of  44  lectures  to  audiences  totaling  19,600  persons,  with  the  exhibition  of  10  films 
bought  from  the  American  Social  Hygiene  League. 

The  league  pharmacy  sold  143,598  doses  of  neo-salvarsan  at  399,966  pesos, 
■sving  the  public  more  than  this  amount,  and  donated  3,475  doses.  More  than 
11,000  prophylactic  treatments  were  given. 

A  lot  has  been  bought  in  Santiago  for  the  polyclinic  building,  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  which  the  league  has  200,000  pesos  on  hand.  More  than  500,000  pesos  in 
nddition  to  this  amount  will  be  needed  for  the  completion  of  the  building. 
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The  league  cooperated  extensively  in  the  plans  for  the  social  hygiene  service 
introduced  into  the  army. 

The  league  feels  that  it  has  influenced  public  opinion  in  regard  to  what  it 
the  fallacy  of  legalized  prostitution,  against  which  it  has  been  carrying  on  a 
campaign  as  the  chief  source  of  infection.  Closely  allied  with  this,  in  the  view 
of  the  league,  is  the  question  of  alcoholism,  which  the  league  seeks  to  control 
through  tax  measures  tending  to  the  production  of  nonalcoholic  beverages  and 
commercial  alcohol  instead  of  intoxicants  and  through  instruction  as  to  the 
physical  effects  of  alcohol.  Recreation  and  the  promotion  of  sports  also  play  a 
prominent  part  in  this  campaign. 

Academy  of  Economics. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic 
University,  the  Academy  of  Economics  was  recently  founded  in 
Santiago  for  the  study  of  economic  and  financial  questions.  The 
honorary  president  is  Preshltero  don  Carlos  Casanova  O.  and  the 
president  Sr.  Dario  Urzfia. 

COLOMBIA 

National  Red  Cross. — The  dispensary  of  the  Colombian  Red 
Cross  in  Bogota  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alfonso  Esguerra,  with 
Sefiora  Ledoux,  representative  of  the  International  League  of  the  Red 
Cross,  in  charge.  Four  physicians  are  on  duty  as  well  as  10  young 
women  members  of  the  Red  Cross,  who  take  turns  in  making  home 
visits,  distributing  medicine,  and  performing  other  duties.  Since 
its  establishment  on  August  19,  1924,  the  Red  Cross  dispensary 
has  attended  to  the  needs  of  422  persons,  furnishing  free  1,048 
prescriptions.  Its  Christmas  aid  reached  20  families  and  50  children. 
The  institution  is  engaged  in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis. 

The  Gota  de  Leche,  or  free  milk  station,  established  in  1919,  up  to 
the  end  of  1924  had  aided  1,216  children.  At  present  the  milk  station 
receives  5,000  pesos  a  year  from  the  nation  and  150  pesos  a  month 
from  the  city  in  addition  to  voluntary  contributions  from  philan¬ 
thropic  persons.  The  milk  station  owns  a  large  plot  of  ground  in  the 
capital,  where  it  will  erect  a  building  to  house  a  maternity  ward,  a  day 
nursery,  and  the  free  milk  and  medical  consultation  service  for 
children.  Supplies  have  been  ordered  from  Germany  for  the  labora¬ 
tory  of  the  new  building. 

COSTA  RICA 

Restriction  of  opium  importation. — See  page  392. 

CUBA 

New  wards  opened  in  the  Mercedes  Hospital. — Two  new 
wards  for  children  under  11  years  of  age  were  opened  recently  in  the 
Mercedes  Hospital  of  Habana.  A  dispensary  was  also  opened  for 
out-patients.  These  improvements  are  chiefly  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Angel  Aballi,  who  has  given  generously  of  his  personal  funds 
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toward  the  realization  of  this  work,  in  which  he  is  deeply  interested. 
Doctor  Aballi  is,  fnrthermore,  promoting  the  idea  that  members  of 
society  who  are  in  a  position  to  do  so  should  endow  the  beds  in  the 
children’s  wards,  and  has  initiated  the  plan  himself  by  placing  in 
trust  a  sum  of  money,  the  interest  on  which  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  supporting  one  bed. 

GUATEMALA 

Fourth  National  Olympic  Games. — On  January  4,  1925,  the 
Fourth  National  Olympic  Games  were  opened  on  the  Campo  de 
Marte  of  Guatemala  City,  140  athletes,  representing  12  clubs,  com¬ 
peting  under  the  rules  established  by  the  Sport  Leagues  of  Guatemala. 

Child  Health  Center. — In  December  the  Casa  del  Niflo,  or 
child  health  center,  of  Guatemala  City,  issued  the  sixth  number  of 
its  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  children.  In 
addition  to  other  interesting  reading  matter  there  was  a  statement  of 
the  November  work  of  the  institution.  The  total  attendance  for 
November  was  1,774;  abandoned  children  cared  for,  183;  children 
weighed,  51;  liters  of  milk  distributed  free,  137;  consultations  given 
by  doctors,  328;  free  prescriptions,  455;  children  treated  showing 
improvement,  358;  under  treatment,  70;  deaths,  9. 


Public  health  and  sanitation. — During  the  month  of  October, 
1924,  the  following  activities  were  reported  by  the  National  Public 
Health  Service: 

Total  number  of  admissions  to  hospital _ _  566 

Daily  average  number  of  hospital  patients _  748 

Exact  number  of  out-patient  treatments _  23,  746 

Daily  average  number  of  out-patient  treatments _  920 

Total  number  of  foreign  ships  inspected _  104 

Total  number  of  coastwise  ships  inspected _  148 

Major  operations _  60 

Minor  operations _  465 

Number  of  patients  treated  at  rural  clinics _  2, 480 

Number  of  patients  treated  at  the  dispensaries _  1, 664 

National  Public  Health  Service. — By  a  recent  law  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  this  service  is  placed  under  the  immediate  direction  and 
supervision  of  a  sanitary  engineer,  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  In  order  to  be  commissioned  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  the  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  some 
well-established  medical  school.  Noncommissioned  members  of  this 
service  comprise  doctors,  dentists,  druggists,  and  sanitary  inspectors. 
Red  Cross  nurses,  student  nurses,  and  sisters  of  charity  may  be  called 
upon  to  give  their  services  in  the  event  of  some  public  need  requiring 
same. 
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HONDURAS 

Red  Cross  notes. — The  Salvadorean  Red  Cross  presented  to  the 
Honduran  Red  Cross  for  use  in  the  military  hospitals  several  hundred 
garments,  adhesive  plaster,  packages  of  plain  and  medicated  gauze, 
161  pounds  of  absorbent  cotton,  119  bandages,  and  other  surgical 
supplies. 

A  Red  Cross  committee  of  women  has  been  formed  in  the  town  of 
Nacaome  under  the  presidency  of  Srta.  Maria  Luisa  Molina. 

PARAGUAY 

Department  of  Health. — In  the  city  of  Asuncidn  the  National 
Department  of  Health  and  Public  Assistance  for  first  aid  and  home 
visits  to  the  poor  furnishes  the  services  of  4  physicians,  3  surgeons, 
an  oculist,  2  dentists,  and  12  graduate  medical  students,  among  whom 
are  3  women.  It  also  maintains  a  permanent  day  and  night  phar¬ 
macy;  an  antituberculosis  dispensary;  an  anti-syphilis  institute;  the 
national  institute  of  bacteriology;  and  the  technical  inspection  of 
hygiene  office,  which  provides  daily  vaccination  service. 

Boys’  organization. — The  association  of  Exploradores  Paraguayos 
of  Asunci6n  has  130  members,  who  carry  on  the  work  of  the  scout 
program,  although  not  a  branch  of  the  Association  of  Boy  Scouts 
but  one  formed  along  similar  lines.  Walking  trips  of  many  miles, 
theatricals,  and  a  band  are  among  their  activities.  Like  other  scouts 
they  have  participated  with  honor  and  a  good  share  of  responsibility 
in  public  parades,  celebrations,  and  large  entertainments.  In  the 
gymnastic  tournament  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Commission  of  Physical  Culture  the  Exploradores  won  several  of  the 
jumps  and  some  of  the  races,  winning  in  all  14  medals.' 

Use  of  radium. — The  Argentine  Radium  Association  and  the 
Institute  of  Experimental  Medicine  recently  offered  to  two  physicians 
in  Asunci6n  sufficient  radium  to  treat  one  of  their  patients.  Six 
tubes,  each  containing  160  milicuries  of  the  metal,  worth  500  Argen¬ 
tine  pesos,  were  sent  for  the  purpose  of  experimental  treatment,  after 
which  they  will  be  returned  to  Argentina.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
radium  has  been  used  in  Paraguay. 

PERU 

Women’s  conference. — The  Second  Pan  American  Conference  of 
Women  was  held  in  Lima  at  the  same  time  as  the  Third  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress,  from  December  20,  1924,  to  January  6,  1925. 
A  full  report  will  be  given  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

School  dental  ounics. — School  dental  clinics  are  to  provide  free 
examination  and  treatment  for  the  children  attending  the  public 
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schools  in  Lima  and  Callao,  The  pupils  are  obliged  to  have  their 
teeth  examined  every  six  months,  a  record  of  the  examination  made 
being  kept  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose  by  the  General  Board 
of  Education.  Once  a  month  the  Director  of  the  Dental  Clinic  must 
present  a  report  to  the  School  Inspection  Board  on  the  number  of 
pupils  receiving  treatment  and  the  work  performed. 

Leper  hospital  to  be  estabushed. — The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  leper  hospital  in  the  city  of 
Iquitos.  If  persons  suffering  with  tliis  terrible  disease  do  not  enter 
this  institution  voluntarily,  they  will  be  placed  there  by  force.  Inves¬ 
tigations  of  the  disease  will  be  carried  on  at  the  hospital  and  treatment 
given. 

SALVADOR 

Better  baby  contest. — A  better  baby  contest  was  held  in  San 
Salvador  at  Christmas  time.  On  December  22  the  committee  of 
judges  for  the  first  zone  examined  the  children  in  that  district,  on 
December  23  the  children  of  the  second  zone,  and  on  December  24 
the  children  of  the  third  zone.  On  December  25  the  distribution 
of  prizes,  toys,  and  clothing  was  made,  and  an  address  given  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  child  welfare. 

URUGUAY 

Children’s  sanatorium  at  Minas. — On  Christmas  Day,  1924, 
the  new  building  for  the  children ’s  sanatorium  at  Minas  was  opened 
with  simple  exercises  The  sanatorium  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Tula  Rovira  de  Ricci,  who  is  interested  in  giving  sick  and  un¬ 
protected  children  a  chance  to  become  healthy. 

VENEZUELA 

Successful  cure  of  leprosy. — ^As  a  result  of  careful  blood  tests 
and  examinations  by  the  doctors  at  the  Central  Office  of  the  Public 
Health  Department  and  the  Inspector  of  the  National  Leprosariums, 
two  lepers  from  the  Cabo  Blanco  Leprosarium  were  recently  released, 
but  were  requested  to  report  every  6  months  to  the  Public  Health 
Department  as  a  precaution  against  contagion. 

Boys’  home. — By  decree  of  April  12,  1924,  the  Refugio  Infantil 
para  Varones,  or  boys’  home  was  established  in  Maracay,  State  of 
Aragua,  and  formally  inaugurated  December  12, 1924,  in  the  presence 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Republic,  Cabinet  Minis¬ 
ters,  other  officials,  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  and  of  society. 

This  home  consists  of  fully-equipped  primary  and  secondary 
schoolrooms;  a  dining  room  having  4  large  sections;  a  dormitory 
with  100  iron  bedsteads;  clinic;  quarters  for  the  director  and  his 
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staff  with  wide  staircases  leading  to  the  terrace,  on  either  side  of 
which  are  small  squares  laid  out  for  flowers  and  vegetables;  a  laige 
yard  to  serve  as  a  playground,  together  with  a  swimming  pool  and 
a  covered  veranda  for  recreation  on  rainy  days;  laimdry  and 
kitchen  equipped  with  dish  washer  and  other  modem  conveniences. 
The  whole  institution  is  scrupulously  clean. 


BOUVIA 

Attendance  of  President  Saavedra  at  the  Ayacdcho  Cen¬ 
tennial. — ^At  the  special  invitation  of  the  Peruvian  Government 
President  Saavedra,  of  Bolivia,  attended  the  celebration  of  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  of  the  Battle  of  Ayacucho  in  Lima.  Leaving  the  President 
of  the  National  Congress  in  charge  of  the  executive  power.  President 
Saavedra  left  La  Paz  en  route  to  Lima  December  4,  returning  after 
an  absence  of  12  days,  during  which  he  was  the  recipient  of  many 
attentions  not  only  in  Lima  but  along  the  way. 

COLOMBIA 

Homage  to  Sim6n  BolIvar,  the  Liberator. — Law  63  of  Decem¬ 
ber  24,  1924,  provided  for  the  erection  in  the  city  of  Bogot4  of  a 
monument  to  Sim6n  Bolivar,  the  Liberator,  as  a  tribute  of  the 
Colombian  people  to  the  hero  of  the  Independence.  The  same 
law  provides  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  hold  the  heart  of 
the  Liberator  in  the  Quinta  de  San  Pedro  Alejandrino,  a  lai^e  estate 
near  Bogot4,  now  national  property;  and  also  for  the  foundation 
on  Bolivar’s  estate  in  Bogot4  of  the  Bolivar  Museum,  to  contain 
chiefly  relics  of  the  Liberator.  These  monuments  are  to  be  dedicated 
on  December  17,  1930,  the  centenary  of  Bolivar’s  death.  The  law 
provides  200,000  pesos  for  their  construction. 

CUBA 

Mart!  Museum. — The  house  in  Habana  in  which  the  great  patriot 
Jos4  Marti  was  bom  has  been  converted  into  a  museum  where  relics 
and  mementos  belonging  to  him  or  pertaining  to  bia  life  have  been 
placed.  This  museum  was  formally  inaugurated  last  January,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  many  distinguished  persons  repre- 
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senting  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  capital  attending  the 
ceremony. 

Exposition  of  paintings. — The  annual  exposition  of  paintings 
organized  by  the  Artist’s  Association  of  Oriente  Province  held  last 
January  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  proved  a  great  success. 

Cuban  consulate  in  China  reestablished. — The  consulate  in 
Shanghai  has  been  reestablished,  and  Dr.  Rafael  Cervi&o  y  Reylor 
appointed  Consul  General  in  that  city.  The  staff  of  this  consulate 
consists  of  a  vice  consul  and  chancellor  besides  the  consul  general. 

Litebary  competition. — The  Academy  of  History,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  study  of  Cuban  history,  has  opened  a  literary  com¬ 
petition  on  this  subject.  This  competition,  which  closes  August  1, 
1926,  is  opened  to  foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  be  they  residents 
or  not  of  the  Republic.  The  rules  require  that  the  works  presented 
shaU  be  original  unpublished  compositions  in  Spanish.  A  first  and 
second  prize  will  be  awarded,  the  first  prize  consisting  of  a  diploma, 
300  pesos,  and  100  copies  of  the  prize-winning  composition  published 
by  the  academy,  the  second  prize  of  a  diploma  and  100  copies  of 
the  composition  published. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Delegates  to  the  Commission  op  Jurists. — The  Government  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  has  named  the  distinguished  lawyers  Sr. 
F£lix  S.  Dicoudray  and  Sr.  Gustavo  G.  Diaz  delegates  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Jurists,  which  will  meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Airplane  presented  to  Ecuadorean  Government. — The  French 
and  Belgian  colonies  residing  in  Quito  have  presented  the  Ecua¬ 
dorean  Government  with  a  Sopwith  airplane,  which  was  recently 
christened  the  Paris. 

Students’  Federation. — The  purpose  of  this  association,  as 
stated  in  the  by-laws  recently  published,  b  to  work  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  universities,  schools,  and  all  educational  institutions  in  the 
RepubUc;  the  betterment  and  development  of  student  ^bodies;  the 
political  and  social  advancement  of  the  Republic;  the  material  as 
well  as  the  moral  welfare  of  the  working  class;  and  the  promotion 
of  closer  relations  and  cooperation  with  all  civilized  nations,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  the  American  continent.  In  order  to  carry  out  these 
ideas  the  Federation  will  organize  national  student  conferences; 
found  and  support  student  leagues;  create  popular  universities  for 
working  people;  provide  assistance  for  needy  students  who  desire 
to  attend  the  university;  establish  libraries  in  university  associations; 
,  and  provide  living  quarters  for  students  in  need  of  economic  aid. 
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HONDURAS 

Cabinet  officers. — ^According  to  official  information,  the  follow¬ 
ing  cabinet  has  been  appointed  by  Dr.  Paz  Barahona,  President  of 
Honduras: 

Dr.  Juan  Manuel  G&lvez,  Minister  of  Government;  Dr.  Salvador 
Aguirre,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Dr.  Ram6n  Alcero  Castro, 
Minister  of  the  Treasury;  Engineer  Rafael  Dfaz  Chivez,  Minister 
of  Promotion;  and  Dr.  Antonio  C.  Rivera,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion. 

NICARAGUA 

Exhibition  of  Peruvian  artist  in  Le6n. — The  Peruvian  artist 
Enrique  Maslas  exhibited  a  number  of  paintings  in  the  Social  Club 
of  Bluefields  while  in  that  city  on  a  short  visit.  Some  of  the  subjects 
were  Nicaraguan  and  some  Peruvian.  The  landscapes  were  pleasing, 
portraying  well  the  spirit  of  the  countries  depicted. 

PANAMA 

Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Panama.— 
On  his  way  back  to  the  United  States  from  the  Third  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress  in  Peru,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  stopped  in  Panama  from  January  12  to  17, 1925, 
where  he  was  the  recipient  of  many  attentions.  He  was  the  guest  of 
the  National  Assembly  at  a  special  session  where  he  was  introduced 
by  Doctor  Chiari,  president  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations, 
who  gave  a  r6sum6  of  Doctor  Rowe’s  studies,  achievements,  and 
positions  held  with  relation  to  Pan  American  affairs  and  extended 
to  him  a  very  warm  welcome.  In  his  reply  Doctor  Rowe,  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  reiterated  his  desire  to  be  of  service. 
He  was  enthusiastically  received  at  the  National  Institute,  where 
he  gave  a  brilliant  address  on  Pan  Americanism,  also  conveying  the 
greetings  of  students  of  Georgetown  and  Pennsylvania  Universities 
and  Williams  College  to  the  students  in  Panama.  As  a  guest  of  the 
Rotary  Club  and  of  officials  and  society  Doctor  Rowe  was  also  most 
hospitably  entertained. 

PERU 

Atacdoho  Centennial. — One  of  the  notable  features  of  the 
Ayacucho  Centennial  celebration,  besides  the  many  important  public 
public  works  completed,  was  the  distinguished  gathering  of  foreign 
diplomats.  The  countries  sending  special  embassies  were:  Argen¬ 
tina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Belgium,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  China,  Colombia, 
Dominican  Republic,  Denmark,  Elcuador,  France,  Guatemala,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Holy  See,  Japan,  Italy,  Mexico,  Norway,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Poland,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Siam,  Switzerland,  Uru-  * 
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guay,  United  States,  Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  official  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  celebrations  held  December  9-16,  1924,  was  as  follows*. 

Tuesday,  December  9,  10.30  a.  m. — Te  Deum  at  the  Cathedral,  Monsignor 
Pedro  FarfAn,  Bishop  of  Cuzco,  officiating. 

4  p.  m. — Inauguration  of  statue  to  Marshal  Antonio  JosA  Sucre,  in  the  Plaza  de 
Sucre. 

9  p.  m. — Banquet  at  the  Government  Palace,  given  by  President  Legufa  to 
President  Saavedra  of  Bolivia  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Special  Embassies  to  the 
Centennial  Celebrations. 

10  p.  m. — Reception  at  the  Government  Palace  of  the  personnel  of  the  special 
missions. 

Wednesday,  December  10,  11  a.  m. — Inauguration  of  the  Pantheon  of 
Peruvian  Heroes  and  acceptance  of  the  sword  of  Bolivar  sent  to  Peru  by  the 
Venezuelan  Government  for  exhibition  during  the  Centennial  Celebrations. 

1.30  p.  m. — Luncheon  at  the  Chorrillos  Military  School,  offered  by  officers  of 
the  Peruvian  Army  and  Navy  to  the  military  and  naval  personnel  of  the  visiting 
missions. 

4  p.  m. — Inauguration  of  Avenida  Progreso. 

9.30  p.  m. — Ball  at  the  National  Club. 

Thursday,  December  11,  11  a.  m. — Inauguration  of  the  Arzobispo  Loayza 
Hospital  in  the  Avenida  Alfonso  Ugarte. 

4  p.  m. — Homage  to  San  Martin  before  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory. 

9.  p.  m. — Gala  function  at  the  Forero  Theater  and  presentation  of  the  drama 
Ayacucho. 

Friday,  December  12,  11a.  m. — Planting  of  centennial  tree  in  the  Plaza  Jorge 
Chivez  and  inaugxiration  of  new  building  of  the  Sociedad  Fundadores  de  Inde- 
pendencia  y  Vencedores  del  Dos  de  Mayo,  in  the  Avenida  Legula. 

10.30  p.  m. — Ball  given  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  Torre  Tagle 
Pslace. 

Saturday,  December  13,  11  a.  m. — Inauguration  of  the  Archeological  Museum 
in  the  Avenida  Alfonso  Ugarte. 

5.30  p.  m. — Gala  bullfight  at  the  Lima  Bullring. 

9  p.  m. — Gala  concert  at  the  Forero  Theater. 

Sunday,  December  14,  10.30  a.  m. — Ceremony  attending  the  placing  of  a 
wreath  on  the  Washington  Monument  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

2.30  p.  m. — Gala  races  at  the  Santa  Beatriz  Track. 

10.30  p.  m. — Ball  given  by  the  city  government  of  Lima. 

Monday,  December  15,  11  a.  m. — Inauguration  of  National  Expositions  of 
Industry  and  Mining. 

4  p.  m. — Reception  at  the  Legislative  Psdace  to  parliamentary  members  of  the 
special  missions. 

9  p.  m. — Recital  at  the  Forero  Theater  of  the  Canto  a  Ayocucho,  written  by 
the  poet  Jos4  Santos  Chocano. 

Tuesday,  December  16,  11  a.  m. — Visit  to  Bolivar  Museum  and  inauguration 
of  salons  dedicated  to  San  Martin  and  Bolivar. 

3  p.  m. — Military  review  at  Santa  Beatriz. 

10.30  p.  m. — Ball  given  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  at  the  Government 
Palace. 

Important  Pan  American  Congresses. — The  inaugural  session 
of  the  Third  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  was  held  at  lima 
OQ  December  20,  1924,  the  Congress  being  brought  to  a  successful 
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close  on  January  6,  1925.  The  First  Pan  American  Standardization 
Conference  was  held  in  Lima  the  latter  part  of  1924,  the  opening 
session  taking  place  on  December  26,  in  the  presence  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  audience,  and  with  the  attendance  of  all  the  official  dele¬ 
gates.  Accounts  of  these  important  congresses  will  be  given  in 
later  issues  of  the  Buixetin. 

Congress  of  Spanish-American  Intellectuals. — ^A  meeting 
of  distinguished  literary  men  was  held  in  Lima  on  December  30, 1924, 
with  the  object  of  developing  in  a  definite  form  the  idea  of  oiganizing 
a  congress  of  Spanish-American  intellectuals.  It  was  decided  at 
this  meeting  to  send  a  circular  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
congress  to  the  principal  newspapers  and  magazines  of  Spanish 
America,  also  to  designate  representatives  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  organizing  the  first  congress. 

URUGUAY 

SciENTiFio  Mission. — The  Uruguayan  Legation  in  Washington 
has  sent  word  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  that  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  announced  the  departure  of  a  scientific 
mission  under  Dr.  Albert  F.  Blakeslee  which  would  probably  reach 
Uruguay  at  the  close  of  the  Third  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress 
held  in  Lima  last  December  and  January.  Doctor  Blakeslee  is  to 
study  the  plant  known  as  Estramonio  {Datura  Stramoninum),  and 
other  plants  as  well. 

Seventh  meeting  of  Braziuan-Uruguayan  Frontier  Com¬ 
mission. — The  record  of  the  seventh  meeting  of  the  Brazilian-Uru- 
guayan  Frontier  Commission  for  the  establishment  of  marks  indi¬ 
cating  the  international  boundary,  was  approved  by  Uruguay  on 
December  19,  1924.  The  frontier  running  from  Lagooes  Creek, 
tributary  to  the  Yaguardn  River,  to  San  Luis  Creek,  tributary  to 
the  Rio  Negro,  has  been  re-marked  in  accordance  with  the  limits 
determined  by  the  Mixed  Commissions  of  1853  and  1913,  and  new 
marks  added. 

VENEZUELA 

Reorganization  of  the  museums. — The  Bolivar,  Archeology  and 
Natural  History,  and  Art  Museums  in  Caracas,  established  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  article  68  of  the  Law  on  Superior  and  Special  Instruction, 
are  to  be  reorganized  as  follows: 

The  BoKvar  Museum,  or  Museo  Boliviano,  will  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
preservation  and  display  of  the  personal  effects  and  other  historical  relics  of 
Simdn  Bolivar,  the  Liberator,  and  of  his  collaborators  in  the  Great  War  of 
Independence.  The  Museum  of  Archeology  and  Natural  History  will  be  divided 
into  two  separate  sections:  The  first  to  be  devoted  to  the  collection  of  antiquities 
in  general,  more  especially  relics  of  pre-Hispanic  civilization  such  as  Indian 
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cooking  utensils,  tools,  pottery,  gods,  arms,  clothes,  etc.,  and  any  others  which 
will  contribute  to  the  study  of  the  politics,  religious  rites,  and  customs  of  the 
Indians;  and  the  second  to  the  display  of  the  collections  formerly  kept  in  the 
National  Museum  together  with  those  which  may  be  made  in  the  future.  The 
Art  Museum  will  comprise  three  sections;  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
in  which  will  be  exhibited  the  collections  already  owned  by  the  museum  at  the 
present  time  and  those  which  may  be  acquired  or  donated  in  the  future.  Students 
of  natural  history  and  pupils  of  the  vocational  schools  are  especially  invited  to 
ridt  the  museum  for  the  purpose  of  study. 

Postage  stamp  commemorative  of  the  Battle  of  Ayacdcho. — 
A  postage  stamp  commemorating  the  First  Centenary  of  the  Battle 
of  Ayacucho,  on  which  were  printed  the  likenesses  of  Bolivar,  the 
Liberator,  and  Sucre,  the  Grand  Marshal  of  Ayacucho,  together 
with  the  words  Centenario  de  la  Batalla  de  Ayacucho,  was  circulated 
for  use  on[;domestic  and  foreign  correspondence  until  December  30, 
1924. 


I 
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BEPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  FEBRUARY  15,  1025 


Subject 


Date  I 


AROIMTINA 

"Almanac’’  (or  1925  isiued  by  tbe  Departmen 
Agriculture. 

Boletin  del  Departmento  Naci6nal  del  Trabajo,  0 
ber,  1924. 

BOUTIA 

BollTlan  mineral  exports  during  November,  1924. 
brazil 


Creation  o(  trade  schools  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
State  of  PaiA. 

Classification  of  cotton  in  Pernambuco . . 

Federal  aid  to  tbe  Oreat  Western  of  Brazil  Railway... 

New  quay  in  Pernambuco _ 

Coconut  tree  tax  in  Alagoas . . 

Proposed  legtslation  oonoeming  tbe  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine  by  foreigners  in  Brazil. 

Report  on  tbe  commerce  and  industries  of  Brazil  for 
November,  1924. 

Report  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  through  tbe 
port  of  Santos,  1912  to  1923. 

Brazil  nut  situation  in  the  Amazon  Valley _ 

Sugar  exports  from  Pernambuco  during  crop  year 
Sept.  1,  1923-Aug.  31,  1924. 

Code  of  mminal  proce^in^  of  State  of  Pernambuco.. 

Production  estimates  of  principal  crops  in  Alagoas  (or 
crop  year  1924-25. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  the  State 
of  Rio  Orande  do  Sul  for  1923. 

Export  duties  for  the  State  of  Rio  Qrande  do  Norte _ 


Law  No.  1115  of  Dec.  31, 1924,  turning  over  waterworks 
and  sewerage  of  city  of  Bahia  to  the  State  govern¬ 
ment. 

Bahia  commerce  during  tbe  month  of  December,  1924. 

New  excise  tax  law  in  the  State  of  Parfi . 

Cotton  crop  estimate  of  Brazil,  crop  year  192^24 . . 


Subvention  of  private  schools,  Rio  Orande  do  Norte.. 

Cattle  industry  of  Bahia _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Amazon  Valley  rubber  market _ _ _ _ 

Review  of  Brazilian  commerce  and  industries  for  the 
month  of  December. 

Agricultural  production  of  Brazil  in  1923-24 . 


CHILR 

New  Iquique-Pintadoe  section  of  Chilean  rall'^ays _ 

COLOMBU 

Review  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  BarranquUla 
consular  district,  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1924. 
General  survey  of  business  conditions,  Cartagena  con¬ 
sular  district,  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1924. 

Taraa  nut  trade  of  Colombia . . 

Colombian  budget  (or  1925 . . 


COSTA  RICA 

December  report  of  commerce  and  industries... 

Coffee  exports,  1923-24 . . . 

Market  for  men’s  hats . . . . 

RMdstration  of  foreign  companies  doing  business  In 
Coeto  Rica. 

CUBA 

Declared  exports  from  AntOla,  Cuba,  for  1923  and  1924. 

Coal  trade  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  in  1924 . 

Review  of  the  commerce  and  industries  (or  Deomber, 
1924. 


1 

1924  ! 

Dec. 

11 

Henry  H.  Morgan,  consul  gential  it 
Buenos  Aires. 

Dec. 

29 

Da 

i 

1  Dec. 

1 

31 

Dayle  C.  McDonough,  consul  at  Ls 
Pax. 

^  Dec. 

2 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  Jr.,  consul  at  Pemani- 
buco. 

'  Dea 

3 

Da 

1  Dec. 

5 

Da 

...do. 

Da 

...do. 

Da 

Dec. 

15 

Robert  R.  Bradford,  consul  in  chaiga 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Dea 

14 

Da 

Dec. 

15 

H.  W.  Qoforth,  consul  at  Santas. 

Dec. 

17 

Jack  D.  Htckerson,  consul  at  Pari. 

Dec. 

19 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  Jr. 

Dec. 

20 

Da 

...do. 

.... 

Da 

Dec. 

22 

W.  F.  Hoffman,  vice  consul  at  Porto 
Alegre. 

Dec. 

30 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  Jr. 

1925 

Jan. 

5 

Homer  Brett,  consul  at  Bahia. 

Jan. 

6 

Da 

...do. 

R.  Frazier  Potts,  vice  consul  at  Pari 

Jan. 

7 

Robert  R.  Bradford,  consul  at  Rio  dr 
Janriro. 

Jan. 

10 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  Jr. 

...do. 

Homer  Brett. 

Jan. 

13 

R.  Frazier  Potts. 

Jan. 

15 

Robert  R.  Bradford. 

Jan. 

16 

Da 

Jan. 

2 

1  Harry  Campbell,  consul  at  Iqulqne. 

Jan. 

7 

1  M.  L.  Stafford,  consul  at  BarranqniOa 

Jan. 

20 

Lester  L.  Scbnare,  consul  at  Cartagena. 

.  Jan. 

23 

Da 

.  Jan. 

24 

M.  L.  Stafford. 

.  Jan. 

7 

Hen^  S.  Waterman,  consul  at  Ban 

.  Jan. 

20 

Do. 

.  Jan. 

26 

Do. 

Jan. 

29 

Da 

.  Jan. 

1 

Horace  J.  Dickerson,  consul  at  An^ 

_ do 

1 

1 

8 

i 

s 

to 

Jan. 

16 

Carlton  Bailey  Bursty  consul  genww* 

1  Habana. 
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Reports  received  to  February  15,  1925 — Continued. 


Subject 


CUBA— continued 


AnnoAl  report  of  commerce  and  industriea  of  Santiago 
deCnba. 

The  market  for  confectionery  In  Nuevitas . 


Market  for  steei  pens . 

Peeiared  export  returns  from  the  Republic  of  Cuba  for 

itat. 

DOMINICAN  RBFUBUC 

Declared  exports  of  Santo  Domingo  consular  district 
ivl924. 

Qnarterly  report  on  commerce  and  industriea . 

Pottai  money  order  service  in  the  Republic . . 


ECUADOR 

Kew  Ecuadorian  telegraph  tariff. 


Ecuadorian  exports,  1924 _ 

Ecuadorian  income  tax  law. 
Ecuador’s  hide  trade _ 


GUATEMALA 

Tbe  radio  telephone  industry  developing . 

HAITI 

Automobiles  and  accessories  in  Haiti . 

Machinery  for  bakeries,  etc . 

HONDURAS 

Automobile  census  for  1924 . . 

Baport  on  commerce  and  industries  for  November  and 
December,  1924. 

Market  for  rail  motor  vehicles  for  branch  and  feeder 
lines. 

Hifbway  to  connect  Ceiba  with  Olanchito . 


NICARAGUA 

Economic  conditions,  Blueflelds  consular  dlstrictt 
quarter  ending  Dec.  31,  1924. 

Beview  of  commerce  and  industries  for  the  Corinto 
district  for  December,  1924. 

PANAMA 

Automotive  census  for  1924 . . . 

December  report  on  commerce  and  Industries . . 

Panama  import  and  export  trade  for  first  half  of  1924.. 
lucrMsed  use  of  motor  busses  in  Panama . . 


PARAGUAT 

Customs  requirements  in  Paraguay. 

SALVADOR 

Income  tax  of  Salvador . 


December  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

hifar  production  and  exports  of  Salvador  for  1924. 

URUGUAY 

Automobile  sales  and  registrations . 


Umated  1924-25  harvest  of  grain  in  Uruguay. 
Craguayan  wool  market _ 


VENEZUELA 

lariew  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended 
Dec.  31, 1924. 

iRMoelan  foreign  trade  during  last  half  of  1923 

^Member,  1924,  coffee  report  of  Maracaibo . . 

jMonal  debt  of  Venezuda . . . . 

lae  culture  of  dlvi-divi  in  Venezuela _ 


1925 

Jan. 

19 

Francis  R.  Stewart. 

Jan. 

24 

Lawrence  P.  Briggs,  consul  at  Nne- 

vitas. 

Jan. 

28 

Da 

Jan. 

31 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst. 

Jan. 

1 

Charles  Bridgham  Hosmer,  consul  at 
Santo  Domingo. 

Jan. 

10 

Da 

Feb. 

3 

Do. 

Jan. 

3 

William  W.  Morse,  vice  consul  at 

Ouayaquil. 

Jan. 

6 

Da 

Jan. 

1« 

Da 

Jan. 

21 

Do. 

i  Jan. 

29 

Philip  Holland,  consul  general  at  Qua- 

; 

temala. 

i  Jan. 

23 

Maniice  P.  Dunlap,  consul  at  Port  au 

Prince. 

Jan. 

27 

Do. 

Jan. 

1 

Qeo.  P.  Shaw,  consul  at  Tegucigalpa. 

Jan. 

10 

Willard  L.  Beaulac,  consul  at  Puerto 

Castilla. 

j  Jan. 

15 

Qeo.  P.  Waller,  consul  at  La  Ceiba. 

1  Jan. 

28 

Do. 

1  Jan. 

12 

A.  J.  McConnico,  consul  at  Bluefields 

Jan. 

15 

Harold  Playter,  consul  at  Corinto. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

14 

15 

Qeoge  Orr,  consul  at  Panama  City 

Jan. 

19 

Do. 

Jan. 

20 

Do. 

Jan. 

8 

Digby  A.  wnisoD,  consul  at  Asuncifin. 

1924 

Dec. 

18 

W.  J.  McCafferty,  consul  at  San 

Salvador. 

Dec. 

31 

Do. 

1925 

Jan. 

22 

Do. 

Jan. 

8 

0.  Gaylord  Marsh,  consul  at  Monte- 

video. 

-iJan. 

11 

Do. 

Jan. 

15 

Do. 

Jan. 

10 

Wm.  P.  Qarrety,  consul  at  Puerto 

Cabello. 

Jan. 

12 

Harry  J.  Anslinger,  consul  in  charge. 

j 

La  Ouaira. 

Chas.  F.  Payna  consul  at  Maracaibo. 
Harry  J.  Anslinger. 

.iJan. 

17 

.  Jan. 

21 

Do. 

L 


